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LD-age and survivors insurance 
monthly benefits totaling 
$158.2 million were being paid 

at the end of February to 4.5 million 
persons. The number of beneficiaries 
increased during the month by 1 per- 
cent, a gain of about 42,500. This 
number is less than half the gain 
registered in February 1951, when the 
initial effect of the 1950 amendments 
on the number of beneficiaries was 
still being reflected in the data on pro- 
gram operations. 

Ever since the enactment of the 
amendments, some workers have 
voluntarily postponed retirement so 
that they may acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and thus be eligible 
for the larger benefit amounts based 
on the new formula provided by the 
amendments. The number of bene- 
fits newly awarded is, of course, re- 
duced by such postponements, and 
this reduction affects, in turn, the net 
increase in the number of persons re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. 

The monthly benefits newly 
awarded in February totaled 77,000, 
about 6,000 less than in January and 
about three-fifths of the number 
awarded a year earlier. A drop in the 
number of awards to retired workers 
and their wives was the chief cause for 
this decline, although all types of 
benefit awards decreased in some 
measure. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in February amounted to $5.3 
million; these awards, which were 
based on the wage records of 38,800 
deceased workers, were only slightly 
less than the number in January. 


THE NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS of public 
assistance varied only slightly in Feb- 
Tuary from the January totals; the 
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month’s changes amounted to less 
than 1 percent under all programs ex- 
cept aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Old-age assistance rolls decreased in 
February, as they have every month 
since September 1950, when the lib- 
eralizations in old-age and survivors 
insurance became effective. The de- 
clines were more general than in any 
of the other months, occurring in all 
but four States. The net decrease in 
recipients for the Nation was about 
9,000. The number of cases receiving 
general assistance dropped avproxi- 
mately 3,000 from the January total, 
although the caseloads rose in at least 
19 States. Slight increases in the 
number of families getting aid to de- 
pendent children in 32 States resulted 
in a net rise of some 400 families in the 
national total. As in most months, 
the change in the number of persons 
receiving aid to the blind was small— 
a decrease of 70. 

Growth in recently established 
State programs for persons with a dis- 
ability other than blindness con- 
tributed to the increase of about 3,300 
or 2.6 percent in the total number of 
recipients in the 36 States with pro- 
grams for the permanently and totally 
disabled. In 15 of these States the 
caseloads for this type of assistance 
were larger than those for general 
assistance; in 26 States, they were 
larger than those for aid to the blind. 

The total amount paid to recipients 
for February was slightly larger than 
the amount for January under each 
program except general assistance. 
The net increase of $270,000 in the 
total for all types of assistance was 0.1 
percent of the January payments. 

Average payments were somewhat 


higher than in January in a majority 
of the States. Only five or six States, 
however, raised their averages for any 
of the special types of assistance by $1 
or more, and only West Virginia and 
Utah made such increases in all types 
of assistance, including general 
assistance. Changes in the average 
payments for general assistance were 
more numerous and decreases more 
frequent than in the categories. In 
some States, lower caseloads are free- 
ing some assistance funds and per- 
mitting the assistance agencies to 
make increases in payments that have 
long been needed. 


CLAIMS FILED BY UNEMPLOYED workers 
for benefits under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs showed 
a sharp seasonal decline in February, 
reversing the upward movement of 
the four preceding months. The 
downturn reflected in large measure a 
tapering off from January’s seasonally 
high volumes, as well as improve- 
ments in several industries. Initial 
claims dropped 35.7 percent during 
the month to 870,400, and weeks of 
unemployment claimed, which repre- 
sent continuing unemployment, de- 
clined 16.0 percent to 5,483,300. All 
States shared in the decline in initial 
claims, while 36 States reported fewer 
continued claims. 

Benefits were paid to an average of 
1,146,400 unemployed workers each 
week during February, a drop of 3.3 
percent from the January average. 
The amount of benefits paid dropped 
more sharply (9.8 percent) to $105 
million. The average weekly benefit 
of $22.44 paid for total unemployment 
was 16 cents higher than that paid in 
January. 
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Calendar year 
January February 
1952 1951 
1951 1950 
61, 780 61, 313 62, 884 63, 099 
59, 726 58, 905 61, 005 59, 957 
iia meadbibeaslowdbibecooa 35, 164 
34, 500 33, 800 34, 838 32, 771 
2, 054 2, 407 1, 879 3, 142 
$257.7 $241.3 $251.1 $224.7 
175.5 161.7 169. 2 145.8 
49.9 47.7 48.9 44.0 
19.3 19.3 20.0 19.3 
2.3 2.4 2.3 2.4 
7.7 6.9 6.9 6.5 
1.0 1.5 1.2 2.2 
2.4 1.8 2.6 4.5 
4, 433 fg A ee 
$156, 721 $134, 091 | $1, 884, 531 $1, 018, 149 
$42.15 gs a Bee ciate 
83 136 1, 336 963 
$2, 804 $4, 391 $42, 282 $26, 234 
1,354 753 10, 836 12, 251 
6, 530 4, 260 50, 393 78, 654 
5, 452 3, 582 41, 599 67, 860 
1, 185 SSS 797 1, 305 
$116 $71 $840 $1, 373 
#22. 28 £20.71 #21.08 $20.76 
2, 604 | 
5M Si iitedoducenstiebidenacats 
1, 528 SS) Saas See 
97 |) ES Ser 2 
128 | eS ak ee 
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February 
Item 1952 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
is ccd acadnbndetececcesceess 61, 4 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 2 
Covered | by “State unemployment in-| SS 
/ 1 ie todepenccecencenecccectes 34, 400 
we —) See ghdbies 2, 086 
Personal Income + (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
TET, $257.1 
Employees’ income *..................__.. 176.3 
Proprietors’ and rental income........____ 48. 4 
Personal interest income and dividends... 19.7 
Se TOR, 2.3 
Social insurance and related payments *. 7.6 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 
Se ee ee eee 1.0 
Miscellaneous income payments "__ 2.2 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly ts: 
Current-pa: t status: " 
Number Yin thousands). .............__. 4, 476 
t (in thousands)..............._. er r 
Awards (in thousands): -==~*~*”*~”~—~C~S~S” - 
i at» rr 77 
Amount................ $2, 566 
Unemployment Insurance * 
a a ae 870 
Weeks of 1} 7 claimed (in thou- nel 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)___._____ 4, 799 
Seeder es (in thousands) - 1, 143 
Dinteacteuneaiediie $105 
Benefts paid (tr ~L_-, unemployment. #22. 41 
Public Assistance 
oa (in thousands): 
i ncdiswectcnetsenea 2, 685 
Aid to te aupendont children: 
iti inidieukdihincccccscceecsossa 504 
Children... te 1, 531 
| ay Lee and totally dis- m 
ota y 
SE SE ie i ETS 132 
. ae. 336 
verage paymen’ 
bry ene... ae #44. 77 
dependent children (per family)_____- q 
i tieindindcadnthaansanece 49. 83 
y mene yw nag totally disabled___. s& 
ee 47. 
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Economic Security of Farm Operators 


For generations it has been assumed that if the farmer could 
be protected against the natural and economic forces that 
threaten the prosperity of his farm business, he would be in a 


position to provide his own security against the 


wore personal 


economic risks. Some farm and nonfarm groups question the 
validity of this belief under modern farming conditions. Data 
pertinent to an examination of this assumption are presented in 


the following pages. 


the largest major occupational 

group still unprotected by a 
government insurance program 
against the hazards of old age and 
premature death. What are the social 
and economic characteristics of the 
self-employed in agriculture today, 
and how is the economic security of 
farm operators and their families 
affected by these characteristics? In 
this article, the position of farm oper- 
ators is compared with that of other 
segments of the working population 
with respect to their personal charac- 
teristics, the incidence of the personal 
economic risks they face, and their 


Gite largest 2 farm operators are 


financial resources for meeting these 


risks. 

The task of securing representative 
data on the farm self-employed is 
complicated by the fact that farmers 
are not a homogeneous group. In- 
dividuals operating farms range from 
the full-time commercial farmer, who 
produces mainly for the cash market, 
to the part-time, nominal farmer, 
who has steady employment off the 
farm and relies on his farm for sup- 
plemental income only. Of the 5.4 
million farming units enumerated by 
the 1950 Census of Agriculture, pre- 
liminary estimates revealed that only 
3.7 million were commercial farms in 
the sense that they were operated by 
farmers who devoted a major share of 
their time to the farm and who de- 
pended on the sale of farm products 
for the major portion of their family 
income. The remaining 1.7 million 
farms represented primarily part- 
time or residential units whose oper- 
ators either spent most of their time 


* Division of Research and Statistics, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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working off the farm or else relied on 
sources of cash income other than 
farm production for their basic live- 
lihood.! 

Since the primary concern of this 
article is with the economic status of 
those farmers whose major activity 
and livelihood is farming, the data 
relate almost entirely to this group. 
For this reason, use has been made, 
wherever possible, of source material 
based on sample surveys of occupa- 
tional groups, such as those found in 
the monthly current population 
surveys of the Bureau of the Census 
and the Surveys of Consumer Fi- 
mances sponsored by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, rather than on data from the 
quinquennial Census of Agriculture. 
Unlike the complete enumeration of 
farming units made for the Census of 
Agriculture, which results in the re- 
porting of residents of part-time and 
nominal farms as ‘‘farm operators,’’ 
occupational surveys are generally re- 
stricted to those members of the labor 
force who are gainfully employed at 
an occupation at the time of the sur- 
vey. Thus, in the current population 
surveys, only farm residents who are 
working as farm operators for the 
greater part of the survey week are in- 
cluded under that occupational classi- 
fication. This definition obviously 
eliminates most, if not all, of the 
nominal farmers whose farms are 
primarily residential homes and many 
of the part-time farmers whose em- 
ployment is divided between two types 
of jobs. 

Another advantage of the occupa- 
tional survey is that it facilitates the 


| Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Agricul- 
ture, Preliminary Estimates, Series AC50-3, Novem - 
ber 25, 1951. 
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comparison of farm operators with 
other occupational groups. In some 
respects, it is more meaningful to 
compare the status of a self-employed 
farmer with that of his counterpart 
in urban life—the self-employed busi- 
ness proprietor—rather than with the 
status of the average member of the 
labor force. This is especially the case 
in any consideration of those features 
of farming that are generally charac- 
teristic of self-employment—features 
such as the tendency of proprietors 
to reinvest their earnings in their en- 
terprise, to enter self-employment 
late in life, and to make their retire- 
ment a gradual process. For this 
reason, comparative data on self-em- 
ployed urban businessmen are also 
presented where applicable. 

It should be noted, however, that 
some limitations are involved in the 
use of occupational data dealing with 
self-employed groups. The general 
concept of ‘‘self-employment” is am- 
biguous and varies from one statisti- 
cal study to another. In some sur- 
veys, for example, salaried managers 
and officials of urban corporations are 
classified with the self-employed. In 
other instances, a distinction is made 
between proprietors of unincorpor- 
ated businesses and salaried ¢xecu- 
tives of incorporated businesses. 
Then too, data dealing with the self- 
employed farm operator may often 
include farm managers, even though 
the latter are generally compensated 
by salary. Nevertheless, as long as 
these limitations are recognized, a 
comparison of the data available on 
farm and nonfarm self-employment 
will prove useful in illuminating some 
of the basic elements affecting the 
security of farm operators. 

One of the chief differences between 
farming and most other types of em- 
ployment is that, for farmers, the site 
of the home and the place of work are 
usually the same. The result is that 
farming, more than any other major 
occupation, tends to be a family en- 
terprise that often relies on the un- 
paid assistance of a wife and children 
for its success. In the event that the 
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operator is incapacitated because of 
old age or death, the family frequently 
continues to operate the farm. Con- 
tinued family operation of the farm, 
however, is usually difficult, unless 
there are one or more grown sons to 
do the heavier work. These features 
should be kept in mind in interpreting 
comparative data on farm operators 
and other employed groups. 


Personal Characteristics 


Bureau estimates, almost 95 percent 
of those who operated a farm in Octo- 
ber 1951 were men (table 1). Even this 
ratio may be understated since, on 
many farms ‘‘operated’’ by women, 
adult sons or other relatives undoubt- 
edly did most of the work. No such 
male monopoly exists in the labor 
force as a whole, as almost a third 
of those who were gainfully employed 
in October 1951 were women. Among 
nonfarm managers, proprietors, and 
officials employed in that month, 
men outnumbered women 4 to 1. 
Agricultural self-employment also 
shows a greater concentration of older 
workers than does the labor force as a 
whole. In October 1951, 14 percent 
of the farm operators were aged 65 and 
over. In contrast, less than 7 percent 
of the nonfarm proprietors, mana- 
gers, and officials and 5 percent of the 
total employed labor force had 
reached age 65. In the age distribu- 
tion of persons under age 65, the con- 
trast between the total labor force 
and the self-employed occupations is 
especially pronounced. Almost two- 
thirds of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed in October 1951 were under 45 
years of age as against half of the 
urban proprietary and managerial 
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groups and a little more than two- 
fifths of the farm operators. 

As may be expected from their age 
composition, farmers include rela- 
tively more married men than the 
total employed labor force. A sample 
survey in March 1950 of employed 
civilians aged 14 and over showed that 
the large majority of male farm oper- 
ators—83 percent—were married and 
living with their wives, as compared 
with 76 percent of the men in the 
total labor force.? Single males repre- 
sented 11 percent of the farm self- 
employed and 19 percent of the total 
labor force. 

Not only are a greater proportion of 
farm operators married, but they also 
have heavier family responsibilities 
than the average member of the em- 
ployed labor force. As indicated in 
table 2, about 84 percent of the farm 
operators in March 1950 were heads 
of families as compared with 56 per- 
cent of the total employed labor force. 
Of the families headed by farm opera- 
tors, 21 percent had three or more 
children of their own under age 18 in 
March 1950, as contrasted with 15 per- 
cent of all families of employed 
civilians and 12 percent of the families 
headed by urban proprietors, mana- 
gers, and officials. 

A larger proportion of the families 
of farm operators than of all families 
headed by employed workers had no 
children under age 18, probably be- 
cause of the relatively larger number 
of farmers of advanced age. Never- 
theless, farm families in general were 
larger than the average family in the 
United States. With the term ‘‘de- 


? Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Marital and Family Characteristics of the 
Labor Force in the United States: March 1950, 
Series P-50, No. 29, May 2, 1951, table 5. 


pendents’’ narrowly defined as wives 
living with husbands and as own chil- 
dren under age 18 living with parents, 
farm operators in March 1950 showed 
an average of 1.95 dependents as com- 
pared with 1.19 for all employed 
civilian persons and 1.51 for nonfarm 
proprietors, managers, and officials. 

Since these estimates make no 
allowance for working wives among 
married women living with their hus- 
bands, it is probable that they do not 
reflect the full extent of the difference 
in family responsibilities between 
farm operators and nonfarm workers. 
Wives of urban workers are more likely 
than wives of rural workers to be paid 
members of the labor force. This dif- 
ference exists not only because rural 
areas afford fewer opportunities for 
employment but also because the de- 
mands of the farm family enterprise 
often limit the labor-force participa- 
tion of the wife to unpaid family 
labor. 

It is unlikely that inclusion of 
parents and other relatives as depen- 
dents would change the disparity in 
the size of families between farm 
operators and nonfarm occupational 
groups. In March 1950, urban fam- 
ilies had an average size of 3.4 persons 


- as compared with 4.0 persons in rural- 


farm families.’ 

In short, farm operators as a group 
contain a larger proportion of males, 
older workers, married men, and in- 
dividuals with large families than is 
found in the labor force in general. 
Such differences in personal charac- 
teristics may have an important effect 
on the relative magnitude of the risks 
that confront farm operators and 
their families. 


Personal Economic Risks and 
Their Incidence 


Two major risks to family economic 
security—the death of the breadwin- 
ner and reduced earnings because of 
age—are shared by all workers. 

Old age.—In nearly every occupa- 
tion, whether it be farming, industrial 
employment, or urban self-employ- 
ment, earning power declines with 
advancing age. Two questions arise 
in any analysis of the problem of old 
age for farm operators. The first is 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re 
ports: Marital Status and Household Characteristics, 
Series P-20, No. 33, Feb. 12, 1951, table 3, 
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whether the period during which an Table 2.—Family characteristics and marital status of the labor force, by 
selected occupational group, March 1950 . 


aged person is dependent on sources 
other than his own current earning 
capacity for a living is significantly 
different for farm operators than for 
the rest of the working population. 
The second is whether the reduction 
in earned income that accompanies 
old age is significantly different for 
farm operators than for other em- 
ployed groups. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
published a study, based on the 1940 
Census of Population, on the length 
and pattern of the working life of men 
in the United States.‘ The data in 
this study are classified on an urban- 
rural basis and not according to occu- 
pation. The differences between 
urban and rural residents, however, 
give some indication of the relative 
differences that may be expected be- 
tween farm operators and the urban 
working population. It is, of course, 
recognized that rural residence is not 
synonymous with farm proprietor- 
ship. 

The study shows that at every age 
rural males have greater average life 
expectancy and greater average work- 
life expectancy than do the urban 
workers (table 3). In general, as far 
as the rural worker is concerned, it 
may be said that his greater average 
longevity has contributed to his work- 
ing life rather than to the period of his 
retirement. In 1940, for example, 
the rural male resident could expect, 
at age 65, to live another 13.0 years 
and to continue working for 7.6 of 
these years; at the same time, the 
average life expectancy of the urban 
male was 11.4 years, of which 5.8 
would be spent as a labor-force par- 
ticipant. Yet, in both cases, the aver- 
age retirement-life expectancy—the 
number of years between retirement 
and death—was approximately the 
same, about 5% years. Urban males 
over age 65 could expect to have 
slightly longer periods of retirement 
than rural males. 

It should be noted that the differ- 
ences between the working-life ex- 
pectancy of urban and rural males are 
strongly influenced by the fact that 
urban males include a larger propor- 
tion of wage earners subject to 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Tables of Working 
Life, Bulletin No. 1001, August 1950. 
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Employed family heads ' 
Number of specified dependents 
Percentage distribution by of employed persons * 
number of own children 
Em under age 18 
ployed 
Major 
occupational aged 14 | Num- Own Wives 
group and over; ber children living | Aver- 
sands) | Total| None} 1 2 | or ving sao 
thou- with bands em- 
more | ‘sands ts?| (im | ployed 
fin thou-| thou- |person * 
aa sands) 
All civilian occu- 
pations......... 57, 551 | 31,964 | 100.0 | 43.3 | 23.1 | 18.3 | 15.3 | 68,579 37, 641 | 30,038 1.19 
Nonfarm propri- 
etors, managers, 
and peune: 6,202 | 4,876 | 100.0 | 49.2 | 21.2) 17.5) 121) 9,525 4,836 | 4,689 1, 51 
Farmers and farm 
managers....... 4,523 | 3,814 | 100.0 | 46.1 | 17.5 | 16.4] 21.0) 8,825 5,221 | 3,604 1.95 






































1 The term “family” is defined as a group of 2 or 
more persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption 
and residing f 4 


? Defined as wives living with husbands and own 
children age 18 living with parents. 


arbitrary retirement practices. In 
1940, six-sevenths of all employed men 
in urban areas were wage or salary 
workers, in contrast to only three- 
fifths of the rural men workers. 

In any event, the fact that a larger 
proportion of farm operators than of 
nonfarm workers continue to work 
after age 65 is no indication of the 
degree to which the farmer’s income 
is maintained in his older years. The 
1945 Census of Agriculture revealed 
that farmers aged 65 and over oper- 
ated 15 percent of the farms with gross 
value of products of $1,000-1,499 and 
11 percent of the farms having gross 
products of $1,500-3,999; they oper- 
ated only 8 percent of the farms with 
total production valued at more than 
$4,000.° 

The high ratio of aged operators on 
land that has a reported low value of 
production suggests that farmers are 
more likely to curtail operations and 
to undergo a period of reduced income 
in their waning years rather than to 
withdraw completely from farming. 
This may be the result of two com- 
peting factors. One is the necessity 


‘ Bureau of the Census, United States Census of 
Agriculture, 1945: Special Report, Farms and Farm 
Characteristics, By Value of Products, 1948, table C. 





of the elderly farmer to adjust his 
workload according to his physical 
capabilities; the other is the lack of 
financial resources that would permit 
him to retire completely. Accord- 
ingly, many aging farmers, no longer 
capable of applying full-time vigor to 
their farming, compromise by limit- 
ing their farm operations to those 
that will help satisfy their minimum 
needs. In the words of one observer, 
“As farmers grow old they retire 
everything but themselves. They re- 
duce the number of livestock, they 
allow cropland to lie idle, pasture is 
permitted to return to brushland. All 
too frequently the deterioration of the 
farm as an economic unit is the 
result.’’* 

To some degree, cf course, the same 
pattern is followed by owners of urban 
businesses who tend to reduce the 
size of their business as they grow 
older rather than to withdraw com- 
pletely from gainful employment. 
The relative degree to which money 
income falls off with advancing age 
is greater, however, for aging farm 


* Walter C. MeKain, Jr., Retirement in the Rural 
Community, paper delivere? before the Second 
International Gerontological! Congress, St. Louis, 
1951. ‘ 





operators. According to Census Bu- 
reau tabulations,’ the median money 
income in 1950 of families whose 
major earnings came from farm self- 
employment was $2,218 when the 
family head was aged 45-54 and $889 
when the family head was 65 and over 
—a drop in income of more than 60 
percent. In contrast, the comparable 
median income figures for families 
primarily dependent on nonfarm self- 
employment earnings were $4,188 and 
$2,155—a decline in income of less 
than 50 percent. 

Recognition, of course, must be 
granted to the fact that many aging 
farmers have resources for family 
living in addition to money income— 
for example, the value of products 
consumed on the farm and the net 
rental value of farm dwellings. To 
this extent, the reported reduction in 
their money income does not have 
the same implications as a similarly 
reported reduction would have in the 
case of aging urban families. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that many 
elderly farmers reported as gainfully 
employed are engaged in minimum 
operations that scarcely suffice to 
meet the meager needs of old age. 

Premature death.— The risk that 
the death of the breadwinner will de- 
prive a family of vital earning power is 
particularly serious for young mar- 
ried families with small children, 
since it is often difficult as well as un- 
desirable for a widow to work to sup- 
port the family when her children 
need her care. In the case of farm 
families, the premature death of a 
family head may leave the farm with 
no able-bodied survivors capable of 
continuing the operation of the farm 
at its former level of efficiency and 
production. To what extent, then, 
does the incidence of premature death 
differ between farm operators and 
other employed groups? 

Unfortunately the little informa- 
tion that is available on mortality 
rates by occupation makes no distinc- 
tion between farm operators and hired 


of a largely similar nature and are 
affected by much the same influences 





7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States, 1960, Series P-60, No. 9, March 25, 1952, 
table 6. 
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Average number of remaining 
years ! of— 
Age last Life Labor-force 
birthday participation 
Urban | Rural | Urban | Rural 
males | males | males | males 
Bh nesascccces 50.1 53.1 44.6 47.4 
ee pees 41.2 44.3 35.5 38.4 
Picsedsacnsad 32.4 35.7 26.7 29.6 
a 24.2 27.3 18.5 21.3 
imesdpesaned 17.1 19.6 11.3 13.6 
| Waa 14.1 16.2 8.2 10.1 
RB 11.4 13.0 5.8 7.6 
Peasecapccccce 9.0 10.1 4.8 6.2 
Re 6.9 7.6 3.7 49 














1 As of beginning of year of last birthday. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Tables of 
puss Life, Bulletin No. 1001, August 1950, tables 


—such as work in the open air, isola- 
tion, and difficulty of securing medi- 
cal assistance. It therefore seems not 
unreasonable to assume that the mor- 
tality rates for the total agricultural 
labor force, if adjusted for the pre- 
ponderance of older men among farm 
operators, can be takén as fairly repre- 
sentative of the farm operator group. 

The results of one limited study, 
based on the 1930 Census of Popula- 
tion, revealed that the death rate for 
the total male agricultural labor force 
aged 15-64, when standardized accord- 
ing to the age distribution of all gain- 
fully occupied males, was 6.21 per 
1,000.2 The standardized death rate 
in 1930 computed for all male workers 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits 
was 9.16 per 1,000. The disparity in 
mortality rates was most pronounced 
in the upper age bracket (45-64), with 
agricultural workers having a death 
rate of 12.62 per 1,000 as compared 
with 19.05 per 1,000 for nonagricul- 
tural workers. For men between the 
ages of 15 and 44, the variation in 
death rates was less—3.43 per 1,000 
for farm workers as against 5.06 per 
1,000 for the rest of the male working 
population. The results of the study 
suggest that, when allowances are 
made for the likely underregistration 


§ Jessamine 8. Whitney, Death Rates by Ocewpa- 
tion, National Tuberculosis Association, June 1934. 
Mortality statistics compiled in this study were 
based on death registration figures from 10 selected 
States covering 38 percent of the United States 
population. 


of rural deaths, the difference in mor. 
tality rates, at least for these younger 
men, is not enough to lessen to any 
considerable extent the significance of 
premature death as a threat to the 
economic security of farm operators 
and their families. 


Financial Resources 


A worker’s ability to save out of cur- 
rent income, the net worth of his 
holdings, and his other financial re- 
sources—including life insurance— 
bear directly on his ability to meet the 
financial problem of old-age insecu- 
rity and to leave his family econom- 
ically secure if he should die. 

Ability to save. — The amount 
and type of financial resources that an 
average family is able to accumulate 
over the years to meet the contingen- 
cies of old age and death are usually 
dependent on the extent to which the 
family can save out of current earn- 
ings. This situation applies to farm 
families as well as to nonfarm fam- 
ilies, even though the amount of in- 
herited wealth in the form of land is 
probably relatively greater among the 
former. In measuring the ability of 
farm and nonfarm families to save, 
two factors must be considered—the 
income level of the family and the ex- 
penditures required for current family 
living. 

From estimates of income made by 
the Bureau of the Census, it is clear 
that in 1950, a fairly prosperous year, 
the average money income of families 
headed by farm operators was con- 
siderably lower than the average for 
all employed civilian families in the 
Nation (table 4). This difference still 
remains even after allowance is made 
for the fact that, in reporting net in- 
come from farm operations, many 
farmers tend to consider as an expense 
and therefore not part of their re- 
ported net income the various expend- 
itures for the maintenance of the 
farm household. With all sources of 
money income taken into account, 


the median farm operator family had | 


an estimated annual cash income of 
$2,000 as compared with $3,523 for all 
families with employed heads and 
$4,003 for the families of urban pro- 
prietors. More than 3 out of every 5 
families headed by farm operators 


had a total money income of less than | 


$2,500; for almost 2 out of 5, income 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
families by total money income in 
1950, and by major occupational 
group of family head, April 1951 
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Family heads employed 
as civilians in 
April 1951 
Total money pl 
income ? elf- 
Total Farmers employed 
employed | and farm proprie- 
civilians | managers tore 8 
Number 
(in 
thous- | 
ands)... 33, 284 3, 451 2, 754 
Total per- 
cent.... 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Under $500... 4.1 | 17.2 6.2 
500-099... .... 3.8 11.3 3.1 
1, 000-1, 499... 4.9 10.9 5.0 
1, 800-1, 999... 6.4 | 10.6 4.7 
2, 000-2, 4990... 8.8 11.0 7.2 
2, 500-2, 999... 9.2 | 7.5 7.0 
3, 000-3, 999... 22.2 | 12.8 16.7 
4, 000-4, 999... 15.0 6.3 11.9 
5§,000and over. 25.7 | 12.4 38.1 
Median in- | 

come. ...... $3, 523 $2, 000 $4, 003 

The term “family” is defined as a group of two 
or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adop- 
tion and residing together. 

Includes money wages and salaries, net income 
from self-employment, and income other than earn- 
ings receivec _ all income recipients in the family. 

i Excludes salaried managers and officials and pro- 


fessional self-employed persons. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States, 1950, Series P-60, No. 9, Mar. 25, 1952, table 9. 
was less than $1,500. In contrast, 
only about one-fourth of all families 
reported a total money income of less 
than $2,500 in 1950. 

The fact that urban families are 
more likely than rural families to have 
more than one earner in the family 
does not seem to play an important 
tole in the disparity in money income 
levels between farmers and nonfarm 
workers, since similar differences are 
noted when income is compared on 
an individual basis rather than on a 
family basis. Thus, the median total 
money income of individual male farm 
operators, irrespective of other family 
income, was $1,496 in 1950, as com- 
pared with $2,831 for all employed 
male civilians and $3,263 for men who 
owned their own business.’ 

To the extent that the lower money 
income of the average farm operator 
may be offset by the availability of 
farm-furnished food, fuel, and hous- 
ing and by the lower prices of certain 
goods in rural areas, his relative 





* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports: Income of Families and Persons in the United 
Slates, 1950, Series P-60, No. 9, March 25, 1952, 
table 20, 
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ability to save as reflected by the gap 
between his net money income and 
his expenditures for family living is 
not adversely affected. In reality, 
however, with the growing integration 
of urban and rural life, farmers are 
constantly being stimulated to ever- 
increasing levels of consumption of 
both economic and social services that 
they do not produce themselves and 
must therefore purchase from others. 
They not only desire modern homes, 
electrical appliances, automobiles, 
radios, and other material conven- 
iences and comforts that the rest of 
society enjoys, but they also want 
adequate medical and dental care, 
ample hospital and public health 
facilities, and modern schools and 
roads. All these things cost money, 
which means that, as in the case of 
city families, the demands resulting 
from a rising level of living are creat- 
ing serious drains on the farmer’s cur- 
rent cash income. 

Some indication of the current sav- 
ings patterns of farm operators may 
be seen from the 1951 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances conducted for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan.'® The survey covers, on a sample 
basis, the entire population of the 
United States residing in private 
households and offers the advantage 
of comparisons among occupations. 

There was little difference, accord- 
ing to the survey, in the frequency 
with which spending units headed by 
farm operators and spending units in 
general saved out of income earned in 
1950 (table 5)." A different picture 
emerges, however, when the status of 
farm operators is compared with that 
of the urban managerial and proprie- 
tary groups. While 72 percent of the 
units headed by nonfarm managerial 
and self-employed individuals had 
savings from current income during 
1950, only 62 percent of the spending 
units headed by farm operators fell 
into this category. Only about 1 out 
of every 3 farm operator spending 

© “1951 Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, September 1951. 


"As defined in the survey, savings is the dif- 
ference between current cash income and the sum 
of current expenditures for consumption and tax 
payments. Consumption expenditures are defined to 
include expenditures for nondurable goods and 
services and all consumer durable goods except 
houses. 


units was able to save as much as $563 
during the course of the year, but 
more than half of the urban mana- 
gerial and self-employed units accu- 
mulated savings of such amounts. 

Moreover, farm operators during 
1950 spent more than their current 
income to a greater extent than all 
other occupational groups except the 
professional and retired groups. Six- 
teen percent of the farm operator 
units dissaved at least $500 during the 
year, as compared with 12 percent of 
all spending units. 

These facts suggest that there are 
greater extremes among farm opera- 
tors than among nonfarm spending 
units in general. At the same time 
that some farmers enjoy prosperdus 
conditions that permit extensive sav- 
ings, others may find themselves]}in 
debt because of local crop failures and 
other sporadic factors. 

A disparity between farm operators 
and nonfarm spending units is also 
noted in their contractual saving. 
Contractual saving pertains to long- 
term arrangements for saving that 
commit the consumer to regular sav- 
ing over a period of years. Examples 
of such savings are premium pay- 


Table 5.—Amount of income saved or 
dissaved by spending unit, by oc- 
cupation of head of unit, 1950 














Percentage distribution of 
spending units by occupa- 
tion of head of unit ! 
Type of saver ~ mA 

amount save anage- 

s = Farm | rial and 

nner operator | self-em- 

ployed # 
Total percent... 100 100 100 
Positive savers *.¢.. 61 62 72 

Amounts saved: 
OS Oa 20 16 10 
200-499. ........ 14 10 10 
600-999. ........ 12 12 13 
1, 000 and over... 15 24 39 
Zero savers......... 7 6 2 
Negative savers 4... 32 32 26 
Amounts dis- 
saved: 

2 ee 6 + 5 
100-499... ...... 14 12 y 
500 and over.... 12 16 12 














1 The term “spending unit’’ is defined as all per- 
sons living in the same dwelling and related b 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who pooled 
incomes for their major items of expense. 

2 Excludes professional! self-employed persons. 

§ Spending units with money incomes in excess of 
expenditures. . 

* Spending units with expenditures in excess of 
money incomes. 

Source: 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 





Table 6.—Amount of net worth of spending units, by occupation of head of 











unit, early 1950 
ee: distribution of spending units 
by amount of net worth * 
Occupation thea of te 

spending unit ; ¢1,000- | $5,000- | $25,000 | Not 

Total | Negative | $1-0v9 4, 999 24,999 | and over | ®8¢r- 
All spending units................... 100 s 27 23 32 8 2 
Nonfarm self-employed *............. 100 2 3 ll 47 24 12 
BOTMANTBL Bick and dsc cocccccee 100 3 12 20 41 22 2 
0 eas 100 0 2 18 43 35 1 
Nonowner-operator. ............... 100 4 21 36 1 4 


























1 The term “spending unit" is defined as all per 
sons living in the same dwelling and related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who — their in- 
comes for their major items of expe! 

2 Difference Lene Ls Sei ve reporte: od assets 

total reported liabilities. Reported assets in- 


and 

clade automobiles, liquid pants, owner-occupied 
homes or farms, ot real estate, {Interest in a bust- 
ness, corporate securities, and farm machinery, 


ments on life insurance policies, 
mortgage payments on residences and 
other real estate, and payments to re- 
tirement funds. According to the 
1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
spending units headed by farm opera- 
tors reported contractual saving less 
frequently than any other occupa- 
tional group except the miscellaneous 
group." Thirty-eight percent of the 
farm operators reported no contrac- 
tual savings whatever during 1950, as 
compared with 14 percent of the self- 
employed businessmen and 23 percent 
of all spending units. Only about 1 
out of 6 farm operators committed 
himself to as much as $200 of contrac- 
tual saving during 1950, while almost 
half the nonfarm entrepreneurs and 
a third of all spending units had con- 
tractual saving of such amounts. 
Net worth and farm equity—An- 
other way of measuring the financial 
resources of a family and conse- 
quently its ability to withstand finan- 
cial adversity is to ascertain its net 
worth—the excess of its total assets 
over its total liabilities. The 1950 
Survey of Consumer Finances" re- 
veals that, while farm operators had 
larger amounts of net worth more 
frequently than all spending units, 
the reverse was true when the status 
of farm operators was compared with 
that of the self-employed urban busi- 
nessmen (table 6). As of early 1950, 


"Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1951, p. 
1070. 
& Federal Reserve Bulletin, December 1950. 


mm iy —_ — Value of farm machinery not 
ported fi onowner farm operators. Reported 
fiubilities include mortgage, personal, and fnstall- 
ment debt. 
4 Excludes managerial employees and professional 
self-employed persons. 


Source: 1950 Su 
of Governors of the 


of Consumer Finances, Board 
‘ederal Reserve System. 


15 percent of the farm operator units 
reported a net worth of less than 
$1,000, as compared with 5 percent of 
the spending units headed by self- 
employed proprietors. On the other 
hand, 71 percent of the nonfarm self- 


employed units had assets that ex- ~ 


ceeded liabilities by $5,000 or more, as 
compared with 63 percent of the farm 
operator units. 

Even more striking was the con- 
trast between the net worth of the 
farmers who owned and those who 
rented the land they cultivated. Only 
1 out of 5 of the farm owner-operators, 
as compared with 3 out of 5 of the 
nonowners or tenants, had a net 
worth in early 1950 of less than $5,000. 
At the other extreme, 35 percent of 
the owner-operators, but only 1 per- 
cent of the spending units headed by 
farm tenants, were worth at least 
$25,000. Itis clear that equity in land, 
buildings, and equipment accounts 
for an important part of the net worth 
of farm operators. 

The tendency, and perhaps need, of 
farm operators to invest primarily in 
the farm and its equipment is further 
seen in the limited degree to which 
farmers maintain other forms of sav- 
ings. According to the 1951 Survey of 
Consumer Finances,“ the median 
amount of liquid assets held by farm 
operator spending units in early 1951 
was $290, as compared with $860 for 
the managerial and self-employed 


group. Sixty-two percent of the farm 


“ Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1951. 


operator units had no United States 
savings bonds, 79 percent had no bank 
savings accounts, and. 38 percent had 
no checking accounts. Oorrespond- 
ing figures for urban managerial and 
self-employed units were 46 percent, 
54 percent, and 27 percent. 

Yet primary dependence for their 
old-age security on land ownership 
has many drawbacks for farm opera- 
tors. In the first place, with the 
mechanization of agriculture and the 
need for large capital investment, it is 
difficult for many tenants to become 
owners of the land they cultivate, 
Moreover, some farmers find it pre- 
ferable to remain tenants and invest 
their limited capital in machinery 
rather than land. Despite the pros- 
perous conditions of recent years, 
preliminary estimates from the 1950 
Census of Agriculture disclosed that 
in 1950 more than one-fourth (26.7 
percent) of the farm operators in the 
country were tenants, with no equity 
in the land they farmed or the build- 
ings on it. Among commercial 
farmers, the tenancy rate was even 
higher. 

More importantly, the modern 
farmer has no guarantee that the 
acquisition of an unencumbered farm 
will be sufficient to furnish him and 
his family with adequate security re- 
serves against dependency and want 
when his capacity for productive work 
is cut off or diminished by death or 
old age. The degree of economic 
security provided by land ownership 
often depends on the extent to which 
current farm prices yield a regular 
and adequate cash income, permit 
the payment of mortgage and debt 
obligations, and preserve the equity 
and land value of the farm. 

Should the farmer encounter one 
or more periods of declining prices 
in the later years of life, he may not 
only be forced to mortgage the farm 
or go into debt to continue farm oper- 
ations but he may also find that the 
value of his farm has slumped to such 
a level that the remaining equity will 
not supply him with an adequate in- 
come for the needs of his declining 
years. In other words, the farm 
owner runs the risk that his lifetime 
savings, as represented by the invest- 


1% Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Agricul 
ture: Preliminary Estimates, Series AC50-3, Novem 
ber 25, 1951. 
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ment in his farm real estate, ma- 
chinery, and livestock, may be dras- 
tically diminished or even wiped out 
in a period of agricultural depression. 
This is precisely what happened to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers 
during the 1920’s, when the mortgages 
on their farms were foreclosed, follow- 
ing the collapse of farm prices and 
income. 

Self-employed urban proprietors, 
of course, also run the risk that ad- 
yerse economic conditions will result 
in the failure or bankruptcy of their 
enterprises. Unlike the farm owner, 
however, for whom the farm repre- 
sents @ major business asset as well 
as his home, the urban entrepreneur 
ean divorce his business interest from 
the value of his owner-occupied home. 
In addition, because of his relatively 
larger and more stable cash income, 
he is better able to maintain part of 
his reserves in the form of liquid assets 
or to commit part to contractual sav- 
ing, such as life insurance, without 
depriving his business of vital operat- 
ing capital. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
the difficulties that an aging farm 
operator may encounter in attempt- 
ing to convert an equity consisting of 
land, buildings, and other fixed assets 
into effective current financial secur- 
ity. Although a similar situation 
faces many urban business proprie- 
tors, the problem is particularly diffi- 
cult on the farm, which is a place of 
residence as well as a source of in- 
come. If a farm operator should de- 
cide to give up his home, sell the farm, 
and move off it, then he must con- 
sider whether his equity, invested 
elsewhere, will yield an adequate cash 
income in light of the additional liv- 
ing costs that would be incurred. If 
he decides to stay on the farm but 
turn over its operation to a tenant or 
hired manager, he runs the risk of a 
decline in the productive earning 
powers of the farm that, eventually, 
may reduce its sales value. 

Of course, when the farmer has 
children who are eligible and willing 
to take over the operation of the farm 
upon his retirement, then his prob- 
lems are simplified. Through father- 
son agreements, he can curtail his 
work gradually; at the same time he 
can secure the productivity of the 
farm and his future income, always 
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assuming that the yield from the farm 
is sufficient to support two families. 
There are indications, however, that 
fewer American farms are being oper- 
ated geueration after generation by 
the same families. Farm families are 
becoming smaller and less tightly knit 
as fewer farm youth remain to take 
part in their parent’s economic enter- 
prise or even continue in the local 
communities where their parents 
live. One recent survey of retired 
farmers disclosed that only about 
half were able to dispose of their land 
by turning it over to their children."* 

Life insurance.—The data on net 
worth presented earlier omit the value 
of life insurance and annuity policies 
owned by spending units. This item, 
however, cannot be ignored in evalua- 
ating the financial ability of a family 
to meet the expenses and readjust- 
ments caused by the untimely death 
or retirement of the family head. Life 
insurance protection is particularly 
important in the early years of life, 
when family responsibilities are 
greatest and the opportunities to 
acquire any significant financial re- 
sources are most limited. 

For farm families, premature death 
can have serious consequences when 
the farm is saddled with many debts 
and the equity built up in the farm 
is negligible. A young widow may be 
forced from the farm as she finds that 
she can neither live off the proceeds of 
the estate or continue operating the 
farm. An older widow may also be 
handicapped by the lack of oppor- 
tunities for employment in rural 
areas. Yet the facts show that farm 
operators are less frequently insured 
than any other occupational group in 
the United States. 

Special tabulations prepared for 
the Institute of Life Insurance” from 
the 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances 
disclosed that, at the end of 1949, 37 
percent of the spending units headed 
by farm operators carried no life in- 
surance, as compared with 23 percent 
of all spending units and 13 percent of 
the nonfarm units headed by man- 
agerial employees and self-employed 


1* Lowry Nelson, Farm Retirement in Minnesota, 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 394, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, March 1947, p. 9. 

1? University of Michigan, Institute for Social 
Research, Survey Research Center, Life Insurance 
Ownership Among American Families, 1950. 


Table 7. a eaipttonehe # insurance 
ownership to head of 
sbondiek unit, December 41, 1949 














roending oa ate of 
occupa- 
of head of unit ? 
Amount of life 
 — — 
‘lace value anage- 
att. rial and Farm 
ts self-em- | operator 
Dioyed * 
Total percent... 100 100 100 
e2.2iicane. 2| «43 37 
Under $1, 000. ...... 8 5 8 
1, 000-1, 999. ........ 15 s 13 
2, 000-2, 999......... 12 10 ll 
3, 000-4, 999. ........ 13 13 10 
5, 000-7, 499_........ ll 16 9 
7, 500-14, 999. ....... 9 14 4 
15, 000 and over..... 5 17 3 
Not ascertained .... 4 5 6 














1 Represents all insurance Fn mty owned by the 
spending unit, including ordinary, group, and in- 
dustrial life insurance policies, national service life 
insurance and Government life insurance, burial in- 
surance, and fra insurance 

2 The term “spending unit” is defined as all per- 
sons living in the same dwelling and related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who pooled their in- 
comes for their major items of expense. 

3 Excludes professional self-employed persons. 


Source: University of Michigan, Institute for So- 
cial Research, Survey Research Center, Life In- 
surance Ownership Among American Families, 1950, 
tables 2 and 11. 


businessmen (table 7). Moreover, 
spending units headed by farm opera- 
tors owned large amounts of insur- 
ance less frequently than did nonfarm 
spending units. Fewer than 3 out of 
10 farm operator units carried life 
insurance with a face value of $3,000 
or more, while 3 out of 5 of the units 
headed by managerial and self-em- 
ployed men and 2 out of 5 spending 
units in general owned this amount. 
Only 3 percent of the farm operators 
as against 17 percent of the urban 
self-employed and 5 percent of all 
spending units held $15,000 or more of 
life insurance. It is evident that the 
insurance policies of most farm oper- 
ators meet little more than the prob- 
able cost of last illness and burial. 
Nor do many farm operators have the 
opportunity to participate in private 
pension, welfare, and retirement 
plans sponsored by labor unions, priv- 
ate industry, and other special or- 
ganizations. 

Several factors are responsible for 
the differences between farm oper- 
ators and other employed groups in 
the number of policyholders and 
amount of life insurance carried. 
Premium rates for life insurance are 
lowest during a man’s early working 
years, but those are precisely the years 

(Continued on page 21) 





Services for Crippled Children: 
The Program’s Thirteenth Year 


“One of the best tests of a civilization,” the Federal Security 
Administrator said recently, ‘‘is its concern for its handicapped 
members, and particularly for its handicapped children.’’ In the 
United States, public concern for handicapped children has 
created the State-Federal programs for crippled children. Each 
year more children who need these services are being helped by 
the programs. The extent of the services provided in 1948—the 
first year of a new reporting system—and some background data 
for the earlier years are shown in the following pages. 


HE first State laws to provide 

medical and surgical aid to 

crippled children were enacted 
in 1897 and 1899 by Minnesota and 
New York. Nearly four decades later, 
in 1985, Congress recognized the na- 
tional importance of programs to help 
crippled children when it passed the 
Social Security Act, which included 
a@ provision establishing the State- 
Federal programs for crippled chil- 
dren. The programs began providing 
services to children in 1936, and within 
a few years all States had established 
such programs, financed in part by 
Federal funds and in part by State 
funds and, in some jurisdictions, local 
funds. 

Physicians and surgeons, nurses, 
medical social workers, physical ther- 
apists and occupational therapists, 
nutritionists, dentists and orthodon- 
tists, speech and hearing therapists, 
and other medical personnel provide 
the services under the State programs. 
Children receive these services mainly 
in clinics, hospitals, convalescent 
homes, physicians’ offices, and in 
their own homes. 

A new and expanded national re- 
porting system, based on selected 
services that are generally common 
to the programs and that are uni- 
formly reportable, was first used 
by the States in making reports for 
1948—the program's thirteenth year 
of operation. These reports provide 
the basis for the following summary 


* Adapted from the report, One in 300: Children 
Served by the Crippled Children's Program in 1948 
(Children’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 10), pre- 
pared in the Program Research Branch, Division 
of Research, Children's Bureau. 


of the types and amounts of crippled 
children’s services provided in that 
year. 


The National Picture 


In 1948, the State-Federal program 
reached 175,000 children under 21 
years of age—1 out of every 300 in the 
United States. Nine out of every 10 
of the children, or 155,000, received 
services that included the attendance 
of physicians. These children re- 
ceived clinic services, hospital in- 
patient care, convalescent-home care, 
or services of physicians through office 
and home visits. 

While receiving direct services from 
a physician supervising their care, 
the children were also served, as 
necessary, by nurses, physical thera- 
pists, medical social workers, and 
the other personnel making up the 
team of the crippled children’s pro- 
gram. An additional 20,000 children 
received services from one or more 
members of the team without being 
seen by a physician. 

Most of the children who received 
the services of a physician (85 percent) 
were seen at clinics. They came 
either to permanent clinic centers or, 
in more isolated areas, to itinerant 
clinics held at intervals in outlying 
areas. Usually the State programs 
also make provision for children to 
be seen by physicians in their offices 
or in the child’s home. These 
arrangements enable children to re- 
ceive diagnostic or treatment services 
instead of or in addition to clinic serv- 
ices; for example, when clinic facilities 
are not available, or when the services 
of a specialist who is not available in 


a clinic are needed. About 12,000 chil- 
dren—8 percent of those seen by 
physicians—were served in this way. 

One child out of 5 was hospitalized, 
while a very small proportion (3 per- 
cent) received care in convalescent 
homes. Because of the high unit cost 
of such care and the long periods of 


hospitalization and convalescent care | 


often needed, these in-patient services 
constituted the most expensive single 
element in the program. Together, 
they accounted for about half of all 
expenditures of Federal funds and the 
matching portions of State funds 
under the crippled children’s pro- 
grams in 1948. 

Trends—The State programs are 
reaching a gradually increasing num- 
ber of children as funds, facilities, and 
personnel are added from time to 
time, as itinerant clinics make the 
rounds of the States and case-finding 
methods are extended, and as dif- 
ferent types of conditions are included 
under the program. Thus treatment 
and care for children with rheumatic 
fever and heart disease, cerebral! palsy, 
epilepsy, speech and hearing defects, 
and other handicapping conditions 
are gradually being added by States to 
programs that in the past provided 
treatment only for children with or- 
thopedic and plastic conditions. 
Special programs set up in selected 
areas of a State usually inaugurate 
the treatment for these other condi- 
tions. 

At least 50 percent more children 
received services in 1948 than in 1943; 
the number mounted gradually dur- 
ing the period (table 1). The increase 
was much more rapid than the growth 
in the child population, which in- 
creased 6 percent from 1943 to 1948. 
The ratio of children who received 
services per 1,000 children under 21 
years of age was 2.3 in 1943 and 3.3 in 
1948. 

The expansion of the program took 


1A total unduplicated count of children receiv- 
ing services could be estimated in 1943 for the 
first time. 
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Table 1.—Services received under the crippled children’s program, 1937—48' 



























































Major type of service 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Total number of chil- 
dren who received 
ae (3) (3) (*) (?) (4) 115, 000 125, 000 130, 000 155, 000 175, 000 4175, 000 
Hospital in-patient care: 
Number of children...| * 30,000 5 31, 000 29, 000 30, 000 31, 000 26, 000 24, 000 24,000 24, 000 27, 000 29, 000 32, 000 
Number of days’ care.} 1, 323,000 | 1,398,000 | 1,376,000 | 1,465,000 | 1,493,000 | 1,348,000 | 1, 263,000 | 1, 225,000 | 1, 221,000 | 1, 250,000 | 1,289,000 | 1,335,000 
Average number of days ‘ 
SEP GED dicccbheseos 44.0 46.7 48.7 48.38 48.1 50.9 53.2 52.0 61.0 46.2 46.1 41.6 
Convalescent home care: 
Number of children__- § 3, 900 5 4,300 4, 800 4, 900 5, 300 5, 000 4, 600 4, 200 4, 300 4, 400 4, 900 5, 000 
Number of days’ care.| 380,000 372, 000 410, 000 443, 000 502, 000 517, 000 463, 000 448, 000 464, 000 445, 000 479, 000 484, 000 
Aterage number of days 
1 ee 97.38 | 85.8 86.2 89.6 94.1 108.8 99.7 107.0 108.7 100.6 98.3 97.1 
| 
Clinic service and physi- | 
*cian’s office and 
home services: 
Combined count: 
Number of children. 77, 000 80, 000 89, 000 89, 000 103, 000 93, 000 82, 000 88, 000 92, 000 105, 000 122, 000 7 138, 000 
Number of visits *.__ 193,000 | 181,000 | 196,000 198, 000 221, 000 201, 000 183, 000 184, 000 200, 000 240, 000 285, 000 322, 000 
Average number of } 
visits per child *___. 2.5 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.8 
Individual! count: | 
Clinic visits. ......- (%) 162, 000 176, 000 166, 000 189, 000 178, 000 164, 000 171, 000 176, 000 205, 000 245, 000 284, 000 
Physician's office | | 
and home visits... (’) 1¢, 000 21,000 31, 000 32, 000 22, 000 19, 000 13, 000 23, 000 35, 000 40, 000 39, 000 
1 Includes, up to 1948, services administered or financed in whole or in part * Changes in definitions of coverage beginning with 1948 narrowed the basis 
by official State agencies under the Social Security Act, title V, part 2; for 1948, for this count (see footnote 1). Corresponding figure comparable to those of 


includes only services provided or purchased by the official State agencies ex- 
Data for 1937 are for 45 States, District of Co- 


dusive of prediagnostic services 


earlier years estimated as 195, 000. 
* Estimated on basis of data reported on total admissions (including read- 


7 Estimated as unduplicated number of children who received clinic service 


* Not always the sum of figures given below for clinic visits and other physician 


lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii (Georgia, Louisiana, Oregon not participating); for missions). 

1938, Georgia and Oregon also included, and for 1939, Louisiana (except for first * Based on unrounded figures. 

quarter). Puerto Rico included beginning the last half of 1940, and Virgin Islands 

beginning the last half of 1947. and/or physician's office and home services. 
41943-47 based on State estimates. 


§ Not available. 


place almost entirely in the form of 
services to children in clinics. From 
1987 (data are not available for 1936, 
the first year of the State-Federal pro- 
gram) to 1948, the trend in the num- 
ber of children who received services 
at clinics or through physician’s office 
or home visits was generally upward. 
In the early years of the program 
about 80,000 children received services 
of this type. Following a period of 
growth, the services were curtailed 
because of wartime shortages of per- 
sonnel and facilities. After the war, 
the number of children receiving 
these services increased at an annual 
rate of roughly 15 percent,? and in 
1948 about 138,000 children received 
clinic services and physician's office 
and home services. In contrast, hos- 
pital care and convalescent-home care 
Were provided for approximately the 
Same numbers of children in 1948 as 
in the prewar years, although the war 
had brought a temporary drop. The 
humber of hospitalized children de- 
clined during the war to roughly 
24,000 a year but quickly built up 
again to 32,000. 





‘Partial reports for 1949 and 1950 show that 
this trend has continued. 
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visits because of independent rounding. 


The frequency of the average child’s 
visits for clinic services and for physi- 
cian’s office and home services has 
shown little change over the years. 
During each of the years 1937-48, there 
was an average of somewhat more 
than two visits per child among the 
children receiving these services. 

Children have been staying progres- 
sively shorter periods in the hospital 
in recent years. The average time 
spent in the hospital went up from 44 
days in 1937 to 53 days in 1943. Since 
1943, however, the trend has been con- 
tinuously downward, and in 1948 the 
average length of stay—42 days—was 
the shortest in the program’s history. 

Several reasons account for the de- 
cline in the length of hospitalization. 
The development of treatment 
methods permitting earlier ambula- 
tion has, of course, contributed to the 
trend. The sharply increasing costs 
of hospital care have undoubtedly also 
been an important influence. As this 
major cost factor in the program has 


* Further declines are evidenced in partial re- 
ports for 1949 and 1950. Despite the downtrend in 
average length of stay, the total number of dayg of 
care provided under the program has gone up 
with the moderate increases, since 1945's low, in 
the number of children hospitalized. 


made itself felt, there has been an in- 
creasing emphasis on earlier dis- 
charge, which has been accompanied 
by an apparent trend toward provid- 
ing treatment services increasingly on 
an out-patient basis at clinics and in 
doctors’ offices. Availability of local 
health services, particularly public 
health nursing service, has frequently 
permitted earlier return of hospital- 
ized children to their own homes 
under continuing health supervision. 
Improved diagnostic techniques and 
the extension of diagnostic clinic serv- 
ices to larger numbers of children 
have probably resulted in earlier de- 
tection and diagnosis of diseases and 
disabilities—factors that tend to re- 
duce the extent and length of treat- 
ment, including surgical procedures 
and hospitalization. 

The average convalescent-home 
stay during a year fluctuated between 
86 and 109 days during the period 
1937-48. Because so few children re- 
ceive this type of care, the average is 
apt to show considerable variation 
from year to year. The 1948 average 
of 97 days stood at about the midpoint 
of the experience for the 12 years. 
Some of the same influences that have 
brought down the average length of 
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hospitalization might also have been 
expected to reduce the length of con- 
valescent-home care. The effects are 
not revealed by the data, however, 
partly because of the offsetting in- 
fluence of the earlier transfers from 
the hospital to the convalescent 
home. 


State Comparisons 


Because each State develops and ad- 
ministers its own program, there are, 
of course, many variations from State 
to State in organization, content, and 
administration. For purposes of a 
national reporting system, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau therefore selected cer- 
tain major services. The types of 
services and the conditions under 
which they are reportable are those 
that have been found generally com- 
mon to the State programs and 
applicable to most situations. What 
the reports may fail to reveal in a par- 
ticular program or situation, they 
make up for by permitting an ordered 
portrayal of the major services for the 
country as a whole. 

Comparisons within this framework 
may be more harmful than helpful, 
however, if State differences observed 
in the data are used as sole criteria 
for evaluations. State comparisons 
can and should be useful as points of 
departure for further exploration. 

Proportion of child population 
served. — The number of children 
who receive services from a particular 
crippled children’s agency depends on 
the need of children in that State for 
services, the availability of other re- 
sources, and the capacity and effec- 
tiveness of the program in reaching 
the children in need. The variations 
in the costs of care and the conditions 
treated in different States also affect 
the number of children served. 

The extent of services received has 
been measured against the child pop- 
ulation under age 21. Thus, nation- 
ally, 3.3 children out of every 1,000 
received services during 1948. Among 
the States the rates ranged from 1.3 
in Texas and 1.4 in New Jersey to 12.5 
in Nevada and 12.7 in the Virgin 
Islands (table 2). Following the same 
Pattern as these rates, which are based 
on all professional services, are those 
based on “‘physician’s services,’’ in- 
cluding clinic service, physician’s 


office and home services, hospital in- 
patient care, and convalescent-home 
care. 

There is a distinct tendency for pro- 
portionately fewer children to receive 
services under the crippled children’s 
program in the highly populated 
States than in the less populated. If 
the States are ranked in three groups 
according to the number of children 
under age 21, the numbers served per 
thousand for the high, middle, and 


low population groups stand in in. 
verse order. Thus, in the third of the 
States with the largest child popula- 
tion, the rate was 2.7; in the middle 
third of the States it was 4.0; and in 
the States with fewest children, 6.5 
per 1,000 received services. 

The inverse connection between 
size of population and proportion of 
children served by the programs most 
likely stems from the fact that many 
large cities are not covered by the 


Table 2.—Proportion of child population who received services under the 
' crippled children’s program, by State, 1948) 





















































Children who received any Children who received 
Number of professional services physician’s services # 
State children 
— Rat 1, 000 Rat 1,000 
ate per 1, 7 ate per 1, 

Number child population Number child population 
United States. ............ 53, 200, 000 174, 963 3.3 | 155,239 29 
EE 1, 274, 000 7, 367 5.8 6, 699 5.3 
Ra ddicctidipntnceccssas 49, 000 259 5.3 | 259 5.3 
BE. cecctnniduiinbiwccsabd 280, 000 1, 515 5.4 | 1, 515 54 
a ee 823, 000 3, 071 3.7 | 2, 968 | 2.6 
i iddincghocceuscocha 3, 180, 000 15, 344 4.8 | 15, 344 | 48 
OU nae 429, 000 2, 675 6.2 | 1, 713 | 40 
Connecticut...................- 632, 000 2, 848 4.5 | 2, 612 | 4.1 
Le ee 101, 000 764 7.6 764 7.6 
District of Columbia. -.......- 261, 000 2, 184 8.4 | 2, 184 84 
SE ea 855, 000 4, 807 5.6 4, 807 5.6 
DS |< 8 Siete I 1, 343, 000 2, 894 2.2 2, 812 | 21 
Hawaii. 226, 000 591 2.6 | 591 | 26 
daho 212, 000 1, 665 7.9 1, 665 | 7.9 
2, 726, 000 6, 382 23 | 6, 048 | 22 
1, 350, 000 3, 439 2.5 3, 439 | 25 
907, 000 2,919 3.2 2,919 | 3.2 
659, 000 3, 735 5.7 2, 501 | 3.8 
1, 174, 000 4, 358 3.7 3, 971 a4 
1; 070, 000 4, 308 4.0| 4,054} a8 
329, 000 2, 368 7.2) 1, 579 | 48 
UII che dnbesoense 755, 000 3,914 5.2 | 3, 792 | 5.0 
Massachusetts__............... 1, 477, 000 2, 204 1.5 | 2, 047 L4 
PE tintin desc cacasscoesce 2, 208, 000 8, 192 3.7 | 6, 1: 28 
SN . dntdidinattiinnis pommstin’s 1, 032, 000 5,717 5.5 | 3, 439 | 33 
ti a Re a 956, 000 3, 023 3.2 3, 023 3.2 
I Take adh lnaocesat 1, 322, 000 2, 152 1.6 | 1, 934 1.5 
eA CS 189, 000 1,451 7.7 1, 451 7.7 
Nebraska.....................- 450, 000 1, 926 4.3 | 1, 926 43 
I a ot leaned witha Sud 51, 000 638 12.5 638 | 12.5 
New Hampshire__... ai 181, 000 1, 161 6.4 | 1,154 64 
0 eee 1, 436, 000 2, 074 14 1, 371 | 1.0 
New Mexico.................. 266, 000 1, 297 49 1; 167 44 
BN The di3,0<caacus<des | 4,322, 000 11, 693 2.7 8, 524 20 
North Carolina................ | 1, 626, 000 5, 364 3.3 5, 364 3.3 
North Dakota__.............- 228, 000 1, 345 5.9 1, 308 6.1 
aR ss eat pea 2, 600, 000 4, 101 1.6 2, 286 0.9 
CR acces cctsseasenss 913, 000 4, 216 4.6 3,173 3.5 
0 CRT UCR ESS TR 516, 000 2, 621 5.1 2, 621 6.1 
STE « Scesoccesescoed 3, 565, 000 6, 112 1.7 5, 267 L6 
i cnshitinennansthh 1, 173, 000 2, 897 2.5 2, 897 25 
Rhode Island___............... 239, 000 1, 520 6.4 1, 004 | 46 
th Carolima................< 931, 000 2, 822 3.0 2, 822 3.0 
South Dakota.......-......--- 233, 000 57 2.5 571 | 2.5 
‘emnessee............-----.--- 1, 299. 000 3, 471 2.7 3, 471 | 27 
Tl iecoscddseubbbheodandoede 2, 842, 000 3, 778 1.3 3, 748 13 
th csthinéicitergsobteanésone 283, 000 2, 222 7.9 2,179 | 7.7 
Vv CE EL EE 136, 000 1,421 10.4 1, 192 8.8 
Virgin Islands....-.-.......... 12, 000 152 12.7 152 | 12.7 
) SINS Soe 1, 203, 000 4, 363 3.6 4, 363 3.6 
i disaocsicahwecdane 804, 000 1, 565 1.9 1, 402 1,7 
West Virginia................. 811, 000 2, 153 2.7 2, 076 26 
_ SS eer 1, 160, 000 4, 640 4.0 3, 697 | 3.2 
WHGEERG. pdbincuccditsnteccess 101, 000 694 6.9 516 | 6.1 
1 Services  —— by “—- - os ee an > Be souties fe Sotat civilian 

agencies Security Act, ti , part population al ata for Alaska). 
A * Includes elinic service, physician’s office and 


2. 

2 Bureau of the Census, Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 15, Oct. 10, 1948. Estimates for 
Territories are based on proportion of total popula- 


home services, hospital in-patient care, and conva& 
lescent-home care. 
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State program for crippled children. 
Orippled children's services had been 
developed under local public auspices 
in many large cities before the de- 
yelopment of the State-Federal pro- 
gram. It is in the large cities, too, 
that needs are more apt to be met by 
other organized resources—voluntary 
organizations and hospital out-pa- 
tient departments, for example. Ex- 
amination of data for the largest cities 
of the country shows, in fact, that in 
almost every instance a much smaller 


proportion of children is served by the 
State program in the city than in 
the State as a whole. 

This fact is reflected in the varia- 
tions in State rates of service accord- 
ing to the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in cities of 50,000 or more. 
Among the 12 States with less than 10 
percent of the population in cities of 
this size, an average of 5 children per 
1,000 were served by the State crippled 
children’s program in 1948. The rate 
was only 3 per 1,000 in the 10 States 


Table 3.—Amount of major types of service per child under the crippled 


children’s programs, by State, 19481 








Average number of visits | 
| 


| 
Average number of days’ 























per child eare per child 
State — 
Clinic Physician's office | Hospitalin- | Convalescenit- 
service | and home services | patient care home care 
United States... _. 2,2 | 3.1 | 41.5 | 97.1 
Alsbama.............._. 2.4 | 1.1 | 29.6 | 44.0 
sa 1.0 1.0 | 210.7 130. 1 
Arizona 3.0 |. cael 10.1 | 79.0 
ves 1.5 1.2 26.2 | 62.0 
California........_.__- 1.7 5.6 21.5 75.1 
Didussidedcsnusicce 1.9 | 2.0 25. 4 | 72.5 
Connecticut............. 2.0 | 1.5 | 49. 6 119.7 
Delaware. __. 1.9 |. seapensanttatintee Eee, Cees 
District of Columbia_................._.-. "2 2 2 ee _ if eee 
i a ee eek ee L 28.7 | 59. 6 
| 
aT A a 2.2 | 1.0 43.6 | 67.9 
sili 2.0 | 2.4 41.2 | 210.0 
ME ndidictintbatsctbabbonicdiide 1.9 2.1 | 33.9 | 68. 6 
Iinois..._ 1.4 | 3.3 44.3 | 171.3 
basi coscsebbocs RS ae eee GRY Te. occncanceadhs 
= RS oY Pee 22.5 105.9 
Kansas___ yp RRS DO). ste 
0 SS 1.7 | 1.1 63.8 175.7 
Louisiana 2.2 | 2.5 (EEE ae 
Sidbacsutesssssse- 1.5 | 2.1 | 47.2 | 159.3 
Maryland_ 1.6 | 2.3 | 70.4 | 181. 5 
Massachusetts 2.0 | 13.3 | 73.3 | 98. 8 
IN 7] Sepa 1 Pe 27.3 | 80.3 
Minnesota 1.5 | 2.1 PAE lncasacc-saseunbe 
Mississippi_. - 2.4 | 2.8 | 32.2 | 88.2 
a fee ah 51.0 | 122.8 
Montana_. 1.3 | 2.2 GE'S bseksl.ccosoe. 
Nebraska. ............. BO becesne «acpoasnations 13.5 | 134.9 
Si tkesnesbéects 1.3 | 3 17.5 | 49.9 
New Hampsbire.......____ 2.2 .8 21.6 216.0 
et a ag ee aa , 5 aor ee! ‘ 30.9 126. 6 
OD... ccocccccas < ee 1.0 3.2 | ee kee 
ELSE SO aT 1.9 1.7 | 78.8 | 149. 4 
tnt sci cinnn canenentiindioneel 2.4 4.1 53.3 59.9 
SS RE PORE SERACTEC LP, 1.0 2.3 | 29.7 29.5 
SR 1.4 1.7 | 35.3 108. 6 
Pa GEaksebdddvEdcaccisl chidddsten De er ee 33. 5 113.7 
Reith sot dinctenbwel ddviinecinacddbal 1.2 2.3 | A ee er 
ie a Ee a A sail 1.4 | 2.9 | 42.9 263. 2 
binder ednnietés ce tecintasbhier 5.2 1.1 | 55.1 202. 2 
se a scar, ge ada 1.6 1.8 | 27.2 162.1 
SP erT2eeeenenaws 2.7 | 1.4 | 31:6 | 98.0 
Cn edclininn 11 | 2.9 | 5.9 bicec sete 
Tennessee... 2.7 3.6 | 66. 9 137.7 
ec ee a a a 2.5 2.4 | 28.9 160. 9 
el il lla a ee lial 1.7 1.5 24.6 88.4 
S53 SRR ae os Ma Ex 1.6 2.3 22.7 203. 2 
i 3. bdeealtt.<inamband ORO tséi...sucadoee 
Virginia... __ Passe chelsd > one achsooennumne ef See na china: 46.9 169. 6 
Washington__-- >> 2-2-2222 babke 1.6 2.0| ON) 131. tieie 
RP ea eee 2.4 1.3 | 53.6 67.4 
BNE SURED Et Seeers: 1.4 2.3 39.8 120.8 
EE VERT ETT Heo Ll 2.2 | EE Nee + ar 
| 








‘Services provided or purchased by official State 
agencies under the Socia) Security Act, title V, 
part 2. The averages are figured over the number 
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of children who reeeived the specified type of service. 
2 Represents only one child who received conva- 
lescent-home care. 


whose big-city population constituted 
more than 40 percent of the total. J 

The relationship is significant evi- 
dence that the program's intent “is 
being carried out, since the Social 
Security Act, in establishing the crip- 
pled children’s grant-in-aid program, 
directed special attention to the ex- 
tension and improvement of services 
in rural and needy areas. Thus the 
distribution of Federal funds to the 
States under the program is designed 
to favor the low-income and rural 
States. 

Types of services —Of the 155,000 
children who received physician’s 
services in 1948, 85 percent received 
clinic services, 8 percent received 
physician's office and home services, 
21 percent received hospital in-patient 
care, and 3 percent convalescent- 
home care. 

Among the States, emphasis on the 
different types of services varied 
widely. One State (Arizona) fur- 
nished convalescent-home care to 
one-fourth of the children attended 
by doctors under the program, while 
as Many as 13 State programs pro- 
vided no convalescent-home care. 
Availability of convalescent-home 
facilities and differences in the types 
of crippling conditions covered are 
probably the main factors behind 
these State variations. 


In Ohio and New Jersey, where 
many crippled children are seen at 
clinics that are not operated directly 
by the State crippled children’s 
agency, children receiving clinic serv- 
ice furnished under the program 
represented a smaller proportion of 
all children receiving program serv- 
ices than in virtually any other State. 
The least emphasis on this type of 
service was shown in Texas, where 
relatively more use is made of the 
services of physicians in their own 
offices. There half of all the children 
who had physician’s services received 
such service in the physician's office. 
In contrast, 14 States reported that 
no children were seen under their aus- 
pices by physicians outside clinics, 
hospitals, or convalescent homes. 

These State differences in relative 
emphasis sometimes flow from dif- 
ferent philosophies of program re- 
sponsibility, sometimes from con- 
siderations of priority made necessary 
by limited resources and by the nature 
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of community resources otherwise 
available, and sometimes from com- 
munity attitudes, which shape the 
development of a program. 

Amount of services, — Differences 
among the programs in the amount 
of services that children receive (table 
3) may reflect different operating con- 
ditions, along with the factors men- 
tioned above. To take extremes— 
arrangements for getting Alaska’s 
children into clinics are of necessity 
vastly different from those possible in 
the urban program of the District of 
Oolumbia. As a result, crippled chil- 
dren in Alaska are rarely seen at a 
clinic more than once a year, while in 
the District of Columbia those who 
came to clinics were seen on an aver- 
age of nine times during 1948. New 
Mexico showed an average of only one 
clinic visit per child for a different 
reason—clinic services provided by 
the program are regularly supple- 
mented by those of a hospital in- 
dependent of the crippled children’s 
agency. 

On the whole, however, frequency 
of clinic visits did not vary greatly 
among the States. Except for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
which reported averages of nine and 
five clinic visits per child receiving 
clinic service, the State averages 
varied little from the national aver- 
age of 2.2 visits: 


Number Average 
of States number 
of visits 
per child 
Grime eterna fh ote rere Seek eP ia Fe 1.0 
pa ERD is OE Re ee ee 1.5 
PP obs FC ak BOS TONES OSs See oe 2.0 
Bae a Meee veek Seis oS ETA 2.5 
ee et te a re Cre KT PPE 3.0 


The average length of hospitaliza- 
tion in 1948 ranged from 10 days per 
child in Arizona to 79 days in New 
York and 211 days in Alaska. Alaska 
was, of course, 
largely because of transportation diffi- 
culties and the fact, that a very large 
proportion were cases of tuberculosis 
of bones and joints requiring pro- 
longed hospitalization. Excluding 
Alaska and also Delaware (where hos- 
pitalization is furnished through re- 
sources other than the State agency), 
the States were distributed according 
to the average number of days of care 
per hospitalized child as follows: 


Number Average 
of States number 
of days 

iss « 6 eee aia 10-19.9 
ere eee 20-29.9 
ll 30-39.9 
SL as SEs os 55 > aelgnete 40-49.9 
RE  a-s eee OES 6 56s 6 eee. 50-50.9 
i inccwsetianncectehdedewd 60-69.9 
sawn ean dels 4ces soe emake 70-79.9 


extremely atypical, 


The diverse types of crippling con- 
ditions accepted for care in the dif- 
ferent State programs are, of course, 
important factors in determining the 
length of hospitalization and account 
for much of the variation. This ex- 
planation also applies to the extent of 
care provided in convalescent homes, 
Thirteen State programs did not pro- 
vide convalescent-home care in 1948, 
and two States provided virtually no 
care of this type. In the remaining 38 
States, the average stay per child in 
convalescent homes varied from 29 
days in North Dakota to as high as 263 
days in Pennsylvania: 


Average 

Number number 
of States of days 

ae eee eee Under 50 

TSU s oo ss 50-99.9 

_ > SPP Pe 100—149.9 

(a RESET Pr eperar tener etmm 150--199.9 

ee cabrerven 200-249.9 

EE Ser eee FS 250-299.9 


The various differences that show 
up among the programs may be the 
result, as has been emphasized above, 
of many influences. It remains for 
those who are concerned with particu- 
lar programs to identify and under- 
stand the influences in specific in- 


stances and to evaluate whether or | 


not they are to the benefit of the chil- 
dren who are the program's concern. 
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1952. 170 pp. 
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on- The rise in employment also 
lif- Notes and Brief Reports accounted in part for the jump in in- 
Se, come payments to individuals that 
the State and Local Assistance purposes. On the one hand, the rise occurred in all States between the 
int Expenditures in Relation in the cost of living and the growing calendar years 1949 and 1950. In- 
gui to Income Payments proportions of the aged and children creases ranged from 4.5 percent in 
of - in the total population tended to keep Oklahoma to 22.8 percent in Montana. 
es, Total income payments to individ- assistance costs up. On the other Income rises exceeded 15 percent in 
rO- uals in the continental United States hand, liberalization of the old-age seven States and were between 10 and 
48, in 1950 climbed to an all-time high of and survivors insurance program by 15 percent in 28 States. 
no $217 billion, almost 11 percent above the 1950 amendments to the Social Although changes in both assist- 
38 the level of income payments in 1949. Security Act and the continued ance expenditures and income pay- 
in Largely as a result of this rise in in- growth in employment opportunities ments varied markedly among the 
29 come level, all but four States met acted to reduce assistance rolls and States, the relative standings of the 
63 public assistance costs witha smaller payments. Increased employment States in the percentage of income 
proportion of income paymentsinthe brought about the greatest percentage payments devoted to public assistance 
e fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, than cut-back in the rolls of the general remained about the same in the fiscal 
r they had in the preceding year. In _ assistance program, which is financed year 1950-51 as in 1949-50. Thus, in 
; the 45 States with reductions in the’ entirely from State and local funds. both years, nine States ranked among 
50 percentage of income payments used 
1.9 for public assistance, the amount of 
.9 decrease ranged from 2 percent in Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance payments from State and 
9 Arkansas to as much as 35 percent in local funds, arg ay | vendor payments for medical care, in relation to in- 
re Seemevitenia. The ratio of assistance come payments, by State, fiscal year 1950-51 
9 costs to income increased in 3 States— — 
those with the greatest rises in assist- AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS PER PERCENT OF 1950 INCOME PAYMENTS 
Ww ance payments (Colorado, Georgia, a ee 2. a7 cf. INCOME . 3 =: — a 
le and West Virginia)—and remained US. AV. | 
e, unchanged in New Hampshire. ae 7 
Ir In many States, the decrease in the LA 41 
- ratio of assistance payments to in- as 7 EES 
3 come occurred despite an increase in MASS. it 
3 | assistance costs, because income went 4 4 
f | up more than the assistance costs. MONT. 10 
a For the country as a whole in the fiscal en - - | | 
year 1950-51, assistance expenditures j OREG 16 
; } from State and local funds, including = a : | | 
1 vendor payments for medical care, de- KANS 25 | 
4 clined to $1,279 million for the five _— “4 : 
: public assistance programs—a de- N DAK 28 : 
' crease of more than 7 percent from the | ye 4 ~ | 
‘ previous year. MICH 12 
I The drop in total State and local ex- hy Hy | 
penditures for assistance primarily FLA 34 
reflected large declines in a few States. a : 
The downturn in the median State OWA 22 
(South Carolina) in State and local ne | | | | 
assistance funds was only 1.1 percent. re "6 | | | 
Twenty-two States increased their mn a | 
assistance expenditures, and 13 States , OHIO 13 | | 
reduced assistance costs by a smaller | es ~- | 
percentage than the national average. S DAK 27 | 
Declines in the other 14 States were ea a | | 
Telatively large, amounting to almost INO. 20 
27 percent in Pennsylvania, which was | a “e- | | : 
one of 11 States with reductions of MISS 49 
more than 10 percent. ae rh | 
These shifts in total payments for hy 8 
assistance from State and local funds | | ae 7 | 
fesulted from a combination of fac- vA. 37 | 
| _ D.C i e 


tors, some of which worked at cross- 
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Cae ae penne for public assistance payments, including vendor 
, in relation to income payments and amount ex- 


pended pes inhabosont, to. by State, 19511 






































P rte change State and local expenditures for assistance 
State and As percent of income payments 
State Income local ex- 
pa ts. penditures 
O80 tres 4 for Percentage | inhabitant, 
1950 from | assistance, 451 
1940 1951 from 1960 I 1951 from 
1950 1950 
Continenta) United States *_ +10.8 —7.3 0.70 0. 59 —16 $8. 49 
+111 —4.6 35 . 30 —-14 2. 55 
+13.2 +3.3 .78 72 —*s 8.92 
+10.7 +8.2 59 . 8 —-2 4.76 
+10.8 —2.3 1, 21 1.07 —12 18. 76 
+10.6 +13.0 1.86 1.91 +3 26. 81 
+11.3 +7.5 . 56 4 -4 9. 58 
+14.7 —12.0 2 15 —25 2.89 
+8.8 +1.9 -13 -12 —-8 3.09 
+15.1 +1.0 62 4 -13 6. 62 
+14.3 +18.8 .35 .37 +6 3. 58 
+9.3 —6.3 79 . 67 —15 8.72 
+9.2 —13.6 59 47 —2 8. 22 
+125 -7.6 .41 4 —17 4. 89 
+12.3 +7.3 . 55 . 52 -5 7.45 
+12.2 —8.4 MM .8 —19 9. 22 
+91 +1.6 .32 .30 —6 2.77 
+6.2 — 20.6 1.80 1.35 — 25 14.12 
+6.5 +.4 .74 .70 —5 8. 30 
+11.0 -5.5 26 :22 —15 3.21 
+9.4 —29 1.08 96 -i 15.3 
+13.3 —18.2 .79 . 57 -- 28 9. 05 
+10.0 +.9 .75 . 69 -8 9.27 
+15.5 -3.7 . 36 .30 17 2.10 
+ 10.6 +.5 78 71 -9 9. 99 
+22.8 +2.7 85 71 —16 11. 38 
+17.6 —22 8 48 —17 7.08 
+13.2 +6.0 - 8 4 -7 10.12 
+9.4 +10.1 -71 71 0 9. 00 
+10.7 —11.2 27 2 —19 3.46 
+13.8 +10 533 .47 —1l 6.31 
+8.6 —6.7 .67 . 58 -13 11.03 
+15.8 11.1 >) 25 —4 2.36 
+15.7 +2.9 - 6 . —12 7.64 
+10.9 —11.9 4 48 —2 6.54 
+4.5 —83 1.46 123 —12 13. 69 
+12.3 -.9 . 80 .71 -11 10. 79 
+12.3 — 26.7 71 46 —35 7.05 
+11.3 —15.3 x) 71 —2%4 11.00 
+113 -L1 .33 .29 —12 2.43 
+17.9 —13.4 . 62 .39 —25 5.09 
+11.7 +.2 45 41 -9 3.93 
+7.8 —3.6 40 . 36 —10 4. 62 
+9.0 —12.3 78 . 68 —19 8.01 
+10.8 —.7 43 .39 -9 4. 62 
+11.7 +6.4 .13 .12 -8 1.33 
+12.1 —17.5 2.09 1. 4 — 26 25. 26 
+9.3 —13.4 . 4 +2 | 4.68 
+10.9 —2.8 .2 . 85 —11 | 7. 87 
+7.9 +4.3 58 56 -3 8.47 























1 Expenditures exclude amounts spent for ad- 
ministration and are for fiscal years 1949-50 and 
1950-51; these expenditures are related respectively 


the 12 highest in the proportion of in- 
come payments used for aid to the 
needy and 11 States were in the lowest 
one-fourth. Furthermore, only six 
States changed their rank in the ratio 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments by six or more places. 
Pennsylvania, which had the greatest 
shift in this respect, moved from nine- 
teenth place in 1950 to thirty-first in 
1951. 

In the fiscal year 1950-51, the in- 


to income payments for calendar years 1949 and 1950. 
? Data on per capita income for Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not available. 


dividual States not only retained 
much the same rank in the propor- 
tion of income payments used for 
assistamce expenditures as they had 
in 1950, but they also continued to 
vary widely from the average for the 
country as a whole. For each $100 of 
income payments to _ individuals 
throughout the country, 59 cents in 
State and local funds was paid to 
assistance recipients and vendors of 
medical care; for individual States, 


the range was from $1.91 in Colorado 
to 12 cents in the District of Columbig 
and Virginia. One out of every 4 
States spent less than 37 cents for 
public assistance per $100 of income 
payments to individuals, and the 
same proportion of States spent more 
than 70 cents. The 12 States in the 
latter group are characterized by high 
assistance expenditures per inhabi- 
tant and above-average per capita in- 
comes. Nine lie west of the Missis- 
sippi; the other three are New England 
States. The 12 States with the lowest 
ratio of assistance expenditures to in- 
come payments are, for the most part, 
Southeastern States with low per 
capita incomes or Middle Easterm 
States of considerable fiscal ability; 
all but two States in this group had 
low per capita expenditures for public 
assistance. 

An interstate comparison of the 
proportion of State and local income 
that is used for public assistance has 
limitations, however, as a measure 
of fiscal effort, particularly among 
States with widely different degrees 
of wealth. It is possible, for instance, 
that 0.36 percent of income used for 
public assistamce may represent 
greater fiscal effort in one of the lowest 
income States than 0.66 percent ia 
another State with three times the 
income. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, Second Quarter, 
1951 


Data on which to base estimates on 
employment and wages in work 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance in the second quarter of 1951 
were not available at the usual time. 
Estimates have now been made and 
are presented here. 

The number of workers with taxable 
wages in covered employment during 
April-June 1951, excluding the newly 
covered self-employed, is estimated at 
47.0 million—2.2 percent larger than 
in January-March 1951. Their total 
taxable wages, estimated at $30.6 bil- 
lion, increased 1.3 percent over those 
in the preceding quarter. Average 
taxable wages, on the other hand, esti- 
mated at $651, were almost 1 percent 
less than in January-March, ™ 
accordance with the seasonal pattern 
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Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Estimated number of employers! and 


observed in past years. The extension 


workers and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified of coverage under the 1950 amend- 


period, 1940-51 2 


(Corrected to April 1, 1952] 












































All 
Workers 3 workers Total payrolls in 
Employers} with tax- Taxable wages employed | covered industries ¢ 
reporting | able wages in covered 
Year and quarter wages during industries 
(in thou- period # during 
sands) (in thou- Total Average | period‘ Total Average 
sands) (in per (in thou- (in per 
millions) worker sands) millions) | worker 
i iticnecncsubeooooses 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
i EES 2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
tp chbhibeosonces 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 58, 219 1, 256 
i dmatbdiisiescececce! 2, 304 | 47, 656 62, 423 1, 310 47, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
SE ntnkiniionsedonaes | 2, 469 46, 206 64, 426 1, 392 46, 206 73, 349 1, 584 
sk SREPEREEEPSSSS: 2, 614 | 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
i ncseeseashooes 3, 017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 
- - ae 3, 246 | 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
ea epee pc 3, 298 | 49, 018 84, 122 1, 716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
St nednncesenedmindiiptresens | 3, 316 | 47, 200 81, 808 1, 733 47, 200 99, 989 2,118 
ie REE 3, 350 | 48, 400 87, 542 1, 809 48, 400 109, 826 2, 269 
1943 | 
Jenuary-March........| 1, 971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15,7 431 
April-June............. 2, 008 37, 483 | 16, 561 442 37, 557 17, 400 463 
July-September_....... 1, 998 | 37, 682 | 15, 838 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
October-December... . 2, 001 36, 016 | 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
| 
1944 | | 
January-March Sa 2, 010 36, 326 | 17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
April-June__........... 2, 048 36, 893 | 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
July-September-_..... i 2, 038 37, 301 | 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
October-December... 2, 039 35, 629 13, 537 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
1945 | 
| 
January-March........ | 2, O7¢ 35, 855 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
April-June._........... 2, 149 35, 854 | 17, S41 489 35, 949 18, 558 516 
July-September_.......! 2, 176 35, 684 | 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 47 
October-December_.... 2, 199 33, 598 12, 548 373 35, 97 17, 478 486 
| 
1946 | 
January~March........ 2, 287 36, 038 | 16, 840 | 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
SR ss. chink ot 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 | 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September........| 2, 478 39. 670 17, 709 | 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-December... | 2, 513 37, 045 16, 6 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
| | 
January~March........| 2, 509 38, 765 | 20, 805 | 7 | 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June_._...... : 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 | 519 | 40, 175 22, 245 554 
July-September__.._. 2, 617 40, 245 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
October-December... . | 2, 609 37, 448 | 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 
1948 
January-March.....__. 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
DP NG..ccccacsenes | 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
July-September_..... t 2, 609 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
ee nt 2, 661 36, 790 | 17, 184 467 41, 540 27, 964 673 
1949 
January-March *____. 2, 639 38, 500 | 23, 376 607 38, 500 24, 254 630 
April-June *_.......... 2, 693 39, 370 22, 571 | 573 | 39, 660 | 24, 570 | 620 
July-September *...._. 2, 607 38, 805 | 20, 160 | 520 40, 005 24, 971 624 
October-December *. _ . 2, 692 35, 400 15, 701 444 39, 700 26, 194 | 660 
i i i | 
1950 
| | 
January-March *.......| 2, 671 38, 000 23, 490 | 618 | 38, 000 24, 316 | 640 
April-June , re 2, 766 39, 700 24, 052 | 606 | 40, 000 | 26, 210 | 655 
July-September *.__._. 2, 770 41, 000 22, 400 | 546 42, 300 | 28, 200 667 
ber~December *. . . 2, 740 36, 400 | 17, 600 | 484 | 41, 500 | 31, 100 | 749 
| | | j | 
1951 | | | 
January-March *.__.._.| 3, 550 46,000} 30,200 | 657 46,000 31, 100 676 
April-June *............ 3, 670 47, 000 30, 600 651 47, 300 32, 200 681 
| 





' Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
tarns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate es- 
tablishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 


Quarter! and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
tented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
) ay paid data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 

August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 
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1942 He presented in the Bulletin for February 
1948, p. 31. 

‘A description of these series and tng data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were 
presented in the B in for February 1948, p. 31. 

§ Preliminary. 

*Inciudes data for new coverage under the 1950 
amendments, except for newly covered self-em- 


ployed persons and their earnings. 


ments, effective January 1, 1951, as 
well as the expansion in economic 
activity, is reflected in the increases 
of 18.4 percent in the number of 
workers with taxable wages, 27.2 per- 
cent in the total amount of taxable 
wages, and 7.4 percent in average tax- 
able wages from the figures for the 
second quarter of 1950. 

It is estimated that about 4.5 
million. self-employed persons had 
taxable earnings under the program 
during April-June 1951. 

The total number of workers in 
covered employment, not including 
the self-employed, is estimated at 
47.3 million, and their total quarterly 
earnings at $32.2 billion—an average 
of $681 per worker. These figures 
represent advances of 2.8 percent, 3.5 
percent, and 0.7 percent, respectively, 
from those for January-March 1951, 
and of 18.3 percent, 22.9 percent, and 
4.0 percent from those for the second 
quarter of 1950. 

The.estimated number of employers 
reporting payment of taxable wages 
was 3.7 million—3.4 percent higher 
than in the preceding quarter and 33 
percent more than in April-June 1950. 





Assistance Payments to 
Patients in Public Medical 
Institutions 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act permit the Federal 
Government to participate, for the 
first time, in State assistance pay- 
ments to the needy aged, the blind, 
and the permanently and totally dis- 
abled who are patients in public medi- 
cal institutions for more than tem- 
porary care. The Federal Govern- 
ment may not participate, however, 
in payments to persons in institutions 
for tuberculosis or mental diseases, 
to those who are in other public medi- 
cal institutions as the result of a diag- 
nosis of one of these conditions, or to 
persons in public nonmedical institu- 
tions. 

Before the amendments the States 
were able to claim Federal matching 
in payments to persons who were tem- 
porarily in a public institution for the 
specific purpose of obtaining medical 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 28, 1952] 









































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ha 
Monthly retirement and ae 
Survivor benefits ility | 
i 
disability benefits benefits * 
Rail- 
vera Total Service- road 
Monthly Lump-sum ’? Rail- men’s |Unem- 
Rail- Civil road State Read- | ploy- 
Social read Serv- Veter- Civil Unem-| laws ” just- | ment 
Secu- Retire- ice ans Ad- Social Rail- Serv-| Veter- | Social State | ploy- ment | Insur- 
rity ment | Com- | minis- | ‘Seon. |7084 | “ice | ans Ad- Secu- laws *| ment Act? | ance 
Act mis- | tration # Retire- Other * Insur- Act ul 
Act sion ? rity ment Com-| minis- rity 
Act ¢ mis- |tration*| Act — 
Act * : Act ™ 
sion 
Number of beneficiaries 
; : 
2, 513.7 257. 2! 162.7 2, 365. 6| 1,192.9) 142.8 26. 5| 1,001.4 30. 6 10. 3) a7. 9| 2. 4| 883.1 5.1) 468 
2, 591. 6 258.1} 163.2 2, 368.2; 1,217.6; 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9) 30.2) 28. 3 807.2 3.5) 387 
2, 650. 6 259. 1 163.9 2, 370. 8} 1, 239.5) 144.8 28.1; 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6 27. 3| 740. 2 2.2; 27.9 
2, 704.5 260. 5 164.5 2, 373. 0) 1, 264.4) 145.9 29.1) 1,009. 6| 39.3 12.0 30. 5 24. 4| 773. 5 1.6) 104 
2, 748. 2 261.1 165. 4 2, 373. 6) 1, 285.4) 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33. 0) 11.2 32.3 22. 3 821. 4) 12) 168 
2, 798. 5 262.0 166. 2 2, 374.9) 1,300.4; 147.5 30.8} 1,013.5 30. 1| 10.3 29.0 23. 9) 747. 8) 1.2) 10.56 
2, 858. 1 262. 9 167.6 2, 378.9) 1,318.4) 148.1) 31.6) 1,016.1 36. 7} 11.3 28.0 30. 7) 801.0 1.1 24.6 
2, 896. 7 263. 3 168. 4 2, 381. 2) 1,335.8) 148. 9 32.3; 1,016.2 2.9 9.4 26. 8! 28. 6 757. 8) 8 D7 
2, 982. 9 263. 9 169. 2 2, 385. 5) 1,357.9; 150.6 33. 2) 1, 018. 6) 37. 0) 11.9; 27.6 32. 9 712. 8} 5) 29 
2, 960. 6 264.7 170. 2 2, 388. 7) 1,371.6) 151.0 33.9} 1,019. 4) 30. 5) 9.1) 26. 6| 31. 5) 749. 3) -7| 309 
2, 993. 9 267.1 171.0 2, 391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7 34.5; 1,020.3 my 7.6) 27.2 28. 9} 797. 3) 7; 3Leé 
fae | | | 
| | | 
0 EG) TE 3, 030. 6 284 0) 171.7; 2,392.6) 1,402.7; 149.7) 35. 4) 1, 028.7 39. 3) 10. 5} 27. 6) " . 2) 9° 43 
| A ET RR 3, 056. 2 308. 1 172.5 2, 393. 8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2} 1,031.3) 38. 8) 9.71 28.6 28. 6 1, 142.7) 8 48.3 
Amount of benefits ¥ 
| | | j 
Oeer......2 $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267)......./........ $518, 700]_...._....1$15, 981 
| Beiintnccce 111, 799} 13,328; 13, 943)......./........ CS 14, S37 
1, 603}....... 8 8 Bo ss ae 344, OB4)........ -| 68 
1, 704! 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857|........ | 79, 643). | an 
1, 144, 302) 22, 146 62, 355 $4, 215 582 
1, 254, 238| 26, 135 445,866; 126,630) 2.3% 
1 1, 333,640! 27, 267) 4 | =e 1, 004, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
1 19, | 2,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26, 024 $11, 368 776, 165; 970, 542) 39,401 
1 | 36,011) $918) 41 3, 912 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843 793, 265 510, 167) 28, 508 
1 39,257) 4,317} 477, 406 33,158) 31, 771 59, 066 30, 103| 1,737,279] 430, 194 103, 596 
1 208 72) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33, 578| 70,880) 28,099) 1,373,426) 34, 653, 50, 804 
Suvses>ataloess “ ; 1, 361, 046] 268, 733) 196, 529| 1, 647, 938) 523,485) 49, 527) 14, 014) 519,398; 57,337; 33,356) ('%) | 26,297 840, 411 2, 234) 20,217 
195 | ole CHa eed | 
February........| 441,934) 96,486) 21,184) 15,815] 138,160] 37,605) 3,658) 1,009) 41,865, 4,314) 2,648) 2,508) 2,350) 71,369 408) 2, 555 
March.......__. 449, 760 933} 21,255] 15,921) 139,140) 38,326) 3, 686, 1,006) 42,833) 5,815) 2,998) 2,980) 2,501! 71, 584 332] 2,300 
 acagg Guatboccond 440, 052 100, 694 21,334) 16,046 138,046} 38,942) 3,719) 1,081 42,832) 4,705 3,151} 2,957) 2,432 62, 2% 211) 1,68 
eS. 451, 242 102,267; 21,424! 16,224 138, 356 39, 614! 3,749) 1,133 2, 552 5, 385) 3, 053) 3,097; 2,252 70, 799 156, 1,181 
> Sra 448,150) 103, 545) 21, 462) 16,206} 136,336) 40,164) 3,775) 1,151} 43,179) 4,501; 2,984) 2,880) 1,990 68, 780 106) 98 
, —s Sa eeeee 447,534) 105,140) 21,522) 16,411) 136,877| 40,580) 3,796, 1,193) 43,325) 4,121) 2,688! 2,861) 2,023 65, 917 114) 9,666 
4ugest........... 461,753; 107,018) 21, 588 16, 656 136,230} 41,101) 3,816) 1,217} 43,608) 5,018; 3,030) 2,891 2, 808 75, 131 o7| 154 
September. ..... 446, 740 108, 246; 21,615, 16,622 135,173; 41,669; 3,842) 1,248 43, 07 | 4, 468 2,514) 2,455 2, 563 62, 049) 68) 113 
October_........ 461,013 109,493, 21,600} 16,880| 137,523) 42. 332| 3,886, 1,288) 44,940) 5,041) 3,146) 2,862) 3,082) 67, 449) 5) 1.376 
November...... 464, 127 110,473; 24,441) 16,877 136, 590) 42, 741/ 5,158; 1,372) 43, 930| 4, 164 2,428; 2,654 2, 866 68, 607 52) 1,774 
mber....... 468, 247 111, 646 24,774; 16,955 136, 062 43, 145) 5,123} 1,318 45,617) 3, 810) 1,870, 2,609) 2,701) 70, 624 59} 1,904 
1952 ._ | | 
January......... 522, 113, 046 25,662} 17,124 137, 537| 43,674) 5,296; 1,384 45,266; 5,431; 2,681) 2,885) 3,387) 116, 460) 84) 2,976 
‘ebruary....... 16 507,905' 114,004) 26,683! 17, 287 136, 561! 44,168! 5,404' 1,414! 44,573! 5,305' 2,700! ('%) | 2,447! 104, 536) 66) 2,847 
1 Under the ~~ Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- * First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 
band’s benefits, benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
mated. Under "the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar 


December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal truction Annuity Act to 
See who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 

1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under sur- 
vivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

« Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly es- 


* Annuities to widows under Ya and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 
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year totals. 

i Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed vete 
rans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current- payment status), 
the Railroad Ketirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen's Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Excludes State temporary disability benefits. 

% Not available. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under — — insurance and related programs, by specified period, 














{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal ——~ State Federal — _« 
insurance civil-service and their unemployment unemployment insurance 
contributions ! contributions ? employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions * 
Fiscal year 

1 uiadpauaitpdwcceneessounsused $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
i idinindieasinevdbeodnadccasean 3, 120, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 

months ended: 
ie catia dasibibinenene 1, 204, 447 537, 472 292, 790 763, 787 197, 154 8,122 
February 1951............. PEL RS NS 1, 915, 935 556, 167 290, 970 899, 981 196, 997 12, 218 
ae RE a ole 2, 250, 163 584, 911 519, 384 1, 024, 925 214, 082 13, 501 

1951 
ER, Ee Seca ae 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 1565 
ESI ESS 5 TR Pig “as Lee 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
April EEA 7 ee aes. 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
AMER TAIT 534, 075 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
i nonhinidnimntidnmanesbaeutibene 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 036 
in tcbhiimpuahattbewosenbanneiend 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
EES IE ENN Se, 23 516, 259 29, 604 66, 022 278, 692 14, 641 526 
RI a SA A 259, 448 * 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
SS - 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1, 884 
EAL ES aE 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
ih iduethiatieiaintesdeestdtes | 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 

IRE a ee 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 
SRR A. EIR oS 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 





























iRepresents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
eed by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 


January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


+ Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


unds. 
Tax Act. 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 25, 1952. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Feceral Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted, 





(Continued from page 14) 


aged persons; recommends ways of 
improving the services available to 
them. 


Employment 


STANTON, JEANETTE E. “Part-time 
Employment for the Older Work- 
er.” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Washington, Vol. 35, Dec. 
1951, pp. 418-421. $1.25. 

A study of 3,000 extra workers in 
a department store; shows that the 
work records of older persons com- 
pare favorably with those of others. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 

Bureau. Part Time Jobs for Wo- 


men. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 238.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 82 pp. 25 
cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


FLtorIDA. LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE Bu- 
REAU. Public Assistance in Flor- 
ida: A Survey of the State Wel- 
fare Board, Reported to the Select 
Committee on Welfare for the 
Consideration of the Legislative 
Council. Tallahassee: The Bu- 


Bulletin, May 1952 


reau, Jan. 1951. 276 pp. Pro- 
cessed. 

A study of welfare in Florida as 
reflected in the assistance pro- 
grams. 

Furst, RALPH H. “Causes of Blind- 
ness Among Recipients of Blind 
Assistance.” Public Welfare in 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 62, 
Jan. 1952, pp. 3-14. 

PERLMAN, HELEN Harris. Are We 
Creating Dependency Through 
Our Public Assistance Programs? 
Madison: Wisconsin Welfare 
Council, 1951. 16 pp. 

An address before the Wisconsin 
State Welfare Conf... i1ce in No- 
vember 1951. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. DIVISION OF 
WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Social Workers in 1950: A Report 
on the Study of Salaries and 
Working Conditions in Social 
Work. New York: American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, Inc., 
1952. 78 pp. $1. 
Data on the personal characteris- 

tics of social workers, their educa- 

tion and experience, salaries, hours 


of work, and suppiemental benefits, 
and general economic status. 
Vircinia. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 

VIRGINIA ECONOMY. COMMITTEE ON 

WELFARE. Some Aspects of Pub- 

lic Welfare in Virginia. Rich- 

mond: Division of Planning and 

Economic Development, Sept. 

1951. 63 pp. Processed. 

An official report that includes the 
committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Plan- 
ning and Economic Development, 
301 State Finance Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Adoption Through a Licensed So- 
cial Agency. Washington: Chil- 
dren’s Protective Association, 1950. 
31 pp. 

A symposium in which special- 
ists in social work, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, medicine, and law take 
part. 

BRANSCOMBE, MarTHA. “Basic Pol- 
icles and Principles of Public 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 























{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net totalof | Cash with Credit of 
wy, Interest Benefit Administrative | U. 8. Govern-| dis fund account | Total assets 
deposiis ! received payments expenses ment securities} officer at at end of at end of 
acquired? | end of period period Period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 

Fe tcbbaedses $20, 517, 823 $1, 966, 636 $6, 174, 552 $517, 175 $15, 276, 025 $216, 021 $300, 686 $15, 792, 732 
a 2, 109, 992 256, 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
ilneinombabsedelel 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 

i <a 1, 298, 051 124, 305 470, 135 38, 131 667, 326 

‘ebruary 1950.........-.. . - 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 
February 1951........... 1, 919, 629 142, 659 874, 724 44, 487 965, 526 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 4 
February 1952........... 2, 253, 914 161, 966 1, 300, 907 57, 807 953, 226 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
1951 
0 Ee OTE 4 es 151, 700 5, 265 82, 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
March. 3 239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 204, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
ipeil SEE 150, 089 7, 916 154 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
BY...-.....-------------- 534, 075 |....-.....--.... 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492.176 
SAREE NPL Eel 280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
OATS Sra pf Fb er 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
A Fe  . ) ees 180, 301 6, 305 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
POR umsnsckhatdtes< * 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
tA SEER Se 4 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 2, 493 15, 091, 401 
November-................. _, eset 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
eS TT ee , 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 200, 755 15, 539, 734 
1952 
0 SE re 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 | 15, 518, 204 
Sa ee 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 | 15, 792, 732 
| 


























1 For — 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal 
ontributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts a ees 

with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 

ne ae 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
ng in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro riated to meet costs 

of 4 payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also in- 


cludes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. 
’ aes suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 


which jer 1951 appropriations were based. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 























[In thousands} 
Net total State accounts Rallroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. Unex- 
a —, Govern- nded Bad | 
eriod as ment | balance Interest |  With- anee Interest | Benefit | Balance 
period securities oor Deposits credited | drawals?:| ° end of | Deposits credited | payments —— of 

Cumulative, January 
ne February 1952....| $8, 544,903 | $8, 524, 162 $20, 831 |$16, 030, 362 | $1,415,039 | $9, 654,157 | $7,791, 244 $909, 740 $143, 901 $480, 005 | $753, 749 

ear: 
1049-50. .............. -| 7,437,896 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,098, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
1 ee See 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1, 362,629 147, 662 848, 27 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 | 765, 640 

8 months ended 

February 1950. 7, 649,133 | —543,034 53, 835 762, 758 76,788 | 1,277,517 | 6,844,759 3, 288 9, 452 109, 346 804, 374 
363, 965 22, 090 890, 405 73, 279 579,024 | 7,036, 231 7, 373 8, 280 37, 890 764, 088 
February 1 459, 965 20, 831 1, 022, 034 81, 949 626, 331 7, 791, 244 8, 156 8, 405 32, 823 753, 749 
139, 000 22,000} 207, 792 |..........- 69,440 | 7,036, 231 © | TRE 4,442} 764, 088 
— 40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
— 40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 | 760, 079 
325, 000 28, 799 303, 384 |..........-.. 72, 125 7, 294, 755 | eT | 3, 089 | 757, 261 
40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 | 765, 640 
— 35, 000 39, 018 53, 293 17 66, 515 7, 300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
306, 000 31, 889 SE Estinceemsenen 72,760 | 7, 692, 841 | ee 3, 898 764, 245 
— 25, 008 11, 975 15, 004 3, 627 62,870 | 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
— 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4,454 68,552 | 7, 536,827 1,130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
227, 000 17, 188 it Unisedemcesce 64,972 7, 752, 420 A AR 4, 195 756, 949 
— 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 | 763, 843 

i 
— 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7,685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 









































1 Includes accrued eteees ond rosea eee A S 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


acccuns amountin; sae, 161, 000. 
withdr of $79, 169, 000 for disability insurance benefits. 


drawals 
‘ Beginning July 1941, 7, includes temporary disability program. 





5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85, 290,000 and transfers of $12, 338, 000 out ef 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthl 
of benefit and by month, February 1951-—February 1952, and monthly benefits awarded 


ebruary 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 27, 1952] 


benefits in current-payment status! at the ied of the month by 


type of benefit, 






























































- Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widewer’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item ms 
' . 
| Number! Amount | Number} Amount! Number] Amount} Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- | 
rent-payment status at 
end of month: | 
1951 
Th cnsccdumnane '3, 706, 586'$134, 090. 8/1, 912, 170] |$82, 843. 8 548, 047/$12, 790.4) 729, 616'$20,033.9| 325, 555\$11,872.2| 176, 156) $5,998.8] 15,042) $551.8 
i esimscadnare 3, 809, 165! 137, 258. 91, 971, 703) 84, 971.8] 563, 346) 13,087.0| 746, 247| 20, 418.5) 332,539) 12,114.0) 179,877; 6,100.9) 15,453 566.7 
April.....................|3, 800, 018) 130,636. 9 2' 016, 135| 86, 496.1) 575,098) 13,304.9| 760,697) 20, 732.2} 338,539) 12,315.9| 183,719] 6,207.7 15, 830) 580.1 
Mies 13, 968, 900! 14], 881 2 2, 055, 581) 87,842.9| 586,829) 13, 510.5) 776,336 21,059.9| 345,112) 12,519.9) 188,681) 6,348.3) 16,361 599.7 
Sa 4, 033, 583 143, 708. 8|2, 090, 668) 89,000. 0) 596,098) 13, 674.0) 787,311) 21, 282.4) 350,343) 12, 683.3) 192,357| 6,452.8; 16,806) 616.3 
Sa BY siSen 4, 145, 720. 2/2, 129, 909) 90, 390.7; 606, 188) 13,872.8) 794, 875) 21, 425.9) 355, 678| 12,858.5| 194,925) 6,537.6) 17,295 634.8 
i tienstanenc i, 148, 118. 8)2, 176, 036] 92,025.0; 618, 128] 14, 108.4) 804,807) 21,632.4| 361,970) 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3) 17,882 656. 5 
Septem ber___.... 4,4 149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93, 072. 6| 625, 736) 14, 250.9) 816,746; 21,948.3| 367,728! 13, 270.4) 199,835) 6,688.2). 18,392 675.3 
Se 4, 200, 151,8 25. 5 2, 231, 141| 94, 132. 8) 634, 319| 14, 442.7; 830, 587} 22,329.6| 374,460) 13, 505.0) 201,437) 6,723.7; 18,847 691.6 
November-_. 1, 332, 153, 214. 3 2, 252, 293 | 94,977. 1) 640, 241) 14, 573.3) 838,801) 22, 545.4) 379,201) 13,674.2) 202,415; 6,741.9) - 19,135 702.3 
December. 4,378,985 154,791. 1/2, 278,470) 96, 008. 3 646, 890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2| 384, 265) 13, 849.1 782| 6,775.8) 19,331 709. 1 
| | 
Oe 4, 433, 279) 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97, 231.4) 654,335) 14,878.8} 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14, 076.5 6,831.9} 19,550 717.7 
February......... of 4,475, 765| 158, 172 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103. 7 7] 658, 921) 14, 979. 6 864, 477| 23,198.4' 397;107| 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3) 19,757 724. 6 
| 
Monthly benefits awarded | “a | 
in February 1952. ...- 77, 234 2, 666. 34, ‘on: Te 12, 071 264. 4 15, ry 384, 2 8, 252 290. 0 5, 745 189. 5 359 12.7 
! | 





! Benefit in current-payment status Is subje 


ject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that fs less than the current month’s benefit. 








FARM OPERATORS 
(Continued from page 9) 

when the financial burdens of the 
farm operator are particularly heavy 
and when he needs every available 
cent to reduce his farm indebtedness 
and to put his farm generally on a 
stable financial footing. By the time 
this period of stringency is over, the 
farmer may be unable, because of 
age or ill health, to purchase life in- 
surance at a price he can afford. 

Moreover, many farmers hesitate 
to buy life insurance because of the 
instability of theirincome. A year or 
two of poor crops or unfavorable 
prices may make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a farmer to continue the 
premiums on a policy of any consider- 
able size. Because a substantial por- 
tion of the premiums in the early 
years are used to defray first costs, 
such as the agent’s commission and 
the cost of medical examination, a 
Policy that is dropped or lapsed 
shortly after being taken out offers 
very little cash-surrender value or ex- 
tended-term protection. 

From the over-all viewpoint, it 
appears that the ability of farm oper- 
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ators to meet the economic conse- 
quences of old age and premature 
death through their own financial 
resources is not appreciably better 
than that of most other employed 
groups. Certainly, farmers have a 
lower level of money income and 
carry less life insurance than any 
other major occupational group. 
While their net worth is greater than 
that of the average member of the 
labor force, mainly because of the 
fact that entry into farming often re- 
quires considerable investment, such 
an advantage disappears when a com- 
parison is made between self-em- 
ployed farmers and the urban self- 
employed. Moreover, because of the 
many difficulties involved in relying 
upon farm ownership for economic 
security, only a minority of the farm- 
ers can make adequate provisions for 
the future well-being of themselves 
and their families out of the net worth 
and equity built up in their farms. 


Summary 


In this article, the economic secur- 
ity of farm operators is described in 
terms of some of the differentiating 


features of farm and nonfarm em- 
ployment. From a comparison of 
personal characteristics, it is ascer- 
tained that farm operators as a group 
include a greater proportion of men- 
older persons, married men, and in, 
dividuals with large families than doe- 
the labor force in general. A furthes 
comparison indicates that the riskr 
that old age or premature death will 
deprive 2 family of vital earning power 
is just as great for farm operators as 
for nonfarm workers. Indeed, be- 
cause of the larger proportion of older 
workers and the larger average family 
size, the total magnitude of these 
risks borne by farm operators as an 
occupational group may be greater 
than that of persons engaged in other 
occupations. At the same time, an 
examination of the financial resources 
available to meet these risks reveals 
that the position of self-employed 
persons in agriculture is not appre- 
ciably better than that of most em- 
ployed groups in the economy. In 
the light of these facts the old adage 
that farming as a way of life provides 
its own security seems at best an open 
question. 








amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status! as of 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and 
December 31, 1951, by type of benefit and by State 

















































































































Total Old-age Ri id Child’s Wee Mother's Parent's 
and - 
3 | 
— Amount — Amount —_ Amount my Amount —_ Amount — Amount —- Amount 
|- 

ee... coushand 4, 378, 985) $154, 791, 056) 2, 278, 470806, 08, 332) 646, 890/$14, 709, 516 846, 247) $22, 739, 210] 384, 265|$13, 849, 067] 203, 782) $6, 775,825) 19, 331) $709, 106 
14, 843, 9, 702, 61, 31 53,590! 1,544,362] 41,617) 1,531,498] 14,824 620,740) 1, 301| 49, 750 
3, 189, 2, 067, 12, 614 10, 234] 321,208] 9,436] ' 360,345] 2.829 103,655) 284) 11,24 
1, 310, 763 861,029) 5, 6, 487 159,980} 3, 154 108,930} 1,503 46,611 134) 4,850 
7, 757, 044 5, 072, 878} 31, 581 26,712; 788,428] 21,802} 805,934) 7, 282, 509 673} 25, 886 
557,889} 3,613 3, 538 92,999} 2,117 73, 135 a ‘ 64] 2 8 

1, 316, 17 5, 514 4, 384 126,142} 3,87 141, 292) 1, 44, 685 113) 4,358 
277, 537; 2, 2, 235 55,610} 1, 234 41, 862 ‘ 16, 988 3} 1,184 

40, 843, 25, 890, 164, 996. 161, 565} 4,830,007] 114,035) 4,207,143) 47, 1,714,774| 4,688) 178,078 
378, 240, 1, 503 1, 730 48,135} 1,037 38, 401 , 92% 48 1. 765 

6, 836, 4,307,841} 27,648 24,859} 781,198] 20, 181 759,435) 7,1 263, C73 754| 29.427 
19, 172, 12, 478, 76, 143 69,013] 2,079,340] 52,904) 1,938,820) 20,941) 753,742) 2,202) 84, 186 
14, 456, 571 8, 864,191) 59, 702 65,963} 1,921,334] 39,913) 1,470,566) 19,217) 684,036) 1,684) 62,700 
9, 234, 5,031,723) 35, 845 85,638} 2,047,711] 21,398} 736,912) 19,531) 600,817) 1, 874, 64,705 
578, 356, 1, 820) 3, 446 90,110} 1, 668 60, 020 27, 890 56, 1,917 

2, 184, 520 1, 284, 382) 8, 113 12.927} 361,352) 6,277) 225,449) 3,265 = 113, 055 330! 11,948 
2, 094, 320 1,063,401) 8, 454 26,225, 563,652) 4,427 139,417} 5,701) 153, 263 522} 17,401 
20, 634 3,1 13 459 10, 021 8 309 175 4, 925 52) 1,08 

3 18 205 2 63 3 7 0 0 

2, 192, 1, 182,351} 8, 647 21,538; 497,355) 5,249 179, 259 ion 139, 899 489) 16, 562 
2, 163, 023 1, 141,688} 8, 795 21,025} 525,016] 3,767 132,395] 4, 161, 715 425) 14,934 
19, 329, 976 11, 569,916} 81, 658 107, 581| 3,027,380] 40,754) 1,849,438) 25,211) 884,301) 2,011) 75, 026 
2, 070, 29,419} 1,113,970) 9,218 21, 391 481,092] 4,367 147,125] 4,564 135,448 467| 16,379 
7, 189, 797 4, 271, 769) 28, 993 301) 170,078] 17,968] 679,777| 9,194 341,203, 603-2 aan 
10, 060,213} 140,143) 6,184,177) 43, 447 47,510} 1,376,219] 27,419) 1,022,536) 11,453 407, 650) 941| 35,848 
20, 605, 337| 304, 431| 12,910,750] 88, 606 97,804) 2,822,704] 53,793; 1,950,660) 22,849 798 913} 2,152) 80,388 
10, 153, 781| 145,273) 6, 392, 565) 40, 479 45, 197| 1,356,440] 27,365) 1,005,975) 10,761) 385 557} 1,177| 44,640 
4, 386, 567| 65,946) 2,608,787) 20, 125 23, 797 659,532) 11,171) 394,252) 5,097 72, 849 40 14, 661 
5 1, 008) 39,437) 1,584,581) 11, 363 12,330, 333,007) 5,706) 205,217) 3,031) 101, 650 217; 8,020 
3, 583, 53,775| 2,234,817, 16, 639 16,480} 473,635) 9, 551 345,216) 3,960) 138,857) 357| 13,049 

| 

10, 692, 949} 161,741} 6,064,910) 46, 215 106,961} 2,314,738] 20,440, 665,967) 23,433) 652,352) 2, G09 88, 182 
1, 848, 159) 495| 960,191) 7,868 ‘ 474,318} 3,509) 111,456) 4,972 140, 626 551; 18, 571 
3, 388, 54, 600) 2,270,860) 16,017 17, 473 425,162} 5,753 198, 570} 3,880) 120,319 332) 11,52 
1,815,204) 26,642) 942,237) 6, 989 477,455} 3, 816 122,393} 4,741) 126, 502) 530! 17,540 
751, 61 12,248 393,573) 3,470 9,754, 191,849) 1,349 40,692) 2,184 56,783) 357, 12,215 

1, 022, 628} 13, 361 483, 7 3, 663 15,415 312,315] 2, 128 67,004] 3, 257 2, 249) 312) 10,42 
1, 866, 742| 28,395) 1, 014, 8, 208 19,730 433,630] 3,885) 125,762) 4,308 = 125,873) 527,17, 008 

J 

8,171,122) 136,083} 5,155,929) 39, 782 43,967} 1, 142,237] 20, 787 709,620] 9,849  311,634| 1,008) 36,580 
1, 889, 31, 948} 1, 182, 9, 710 10, 161 268,262] 4,896 164,064] 2, 289) 72, 771) 193, 6,983 
1,349,034} 22,820) 835, 7, 122 7,966, 209,061) 3, 187 103,677| 1,770 55,930 144, 5,004 
3, 677,958} 50,348) 2,357,300) 16, 593 17, 941 466,735] 9,720) 345,836) 4,003 129, 220 515, 19, 141 
785, 1 13, 771 496, 4, 122 , 295 111, 292] 1,985 63, 884 Qs 29, 804) 103 3.523 
197,906, 3,536) 119,497 950 1, 578 36, 750 377 12, 080 389 11, 590] 27 962 
272, 024 4, 660 164, 036) 1, 285 2, 026 50, 137 622 ‘ 419 12, 229) 26 47 

8, 332, 128] 128,557) 4,614,269) 35,878 80,986) 1,940,882) 15,818 §20,778| 17,839} 532,492) 1,613, 57,261 
954,776; 16,990 562,121; 4,965 9, 398 198, 508} 1, 658) 49,954] 1, 920) 52, 615 273 9, 433 

1, 561,719] 23,805) 864,587) 6, 128 14,905) 349,155] 3, 260 109,247} 3,604) 109, 149 375| 13,217 
291, 805 3, 875 138,735} 1,021 4, 228) 94, 007 397) 13, 201 rr 24, 363} 75 2, 767 

1, 360,044) 22, 125 790,706; 6,359 11,585) _ 287,762) 2, 427) 80,898} 2, 442 74, 863 188, 6,865 
4, 163, 784] 61,762) 2,258,120) 17, 405 40,870! 1,011,450} 8, 067| 267,478] 8,989) = 271, 502) 702} 24,979 
2,794,800} 43,764) 1,695,293) 12, 152 19, on 509,987] 5, 776) 204,030} 3,775, 121, o4s| 301| 11,105 
1, 189, 407| 18,696) 741,682) 5,307 7,141 191,473} 2, 573) 91,392] 1,485 47,374) 108, 3,925 
409, 548} 7,020| 250,767) = 1, 846 3, 227 83, 200 682} 22,028 554 16, 852| 55} 2,008 
485,925} 7,939) 304,633) 1, 908 2, 948 78, 7 1,120} 40, 982 591] 19, 581} 70} 2,677 
522,552} 7,009; 278,216) 2,360 4, 462| 122,121} 1, 098) 39, 149 930, 31, 017) 55 2, 076 
187, 368 3, 091 119, 995 722 1, 246) 34, 424 303 10, 479 217 7, 14) 13 523 
19, 220,219} 307,523] 12,890,210) 77,170 87,032| 2,503,371] 38,942) 1,403,092) 17, 978) 611,108} 1,511, 56,936 
71,639; = 1, 297 49, 991 104 682 16, 103 41) 1, 419 72 1, 984] 4 161 
509,922} 8,473) 341,498; 2, 233 5,288} 136,041 960} 34,756] 1,141) 36, 182) , 3,480 
13, 026, 604| 208,170) 8, 772,696) 51, 668 65,100) 1,633,255] 27, 195 985, 760} 11,670, 403,365) 1,036) 39, 222 
322, 544 4, 974 193,777} 1,135 3, 180) 70, 595 440) 14, 884 680, 20, 500) 34 1, 081 
152, 554 2, 548 102, 251 394 952) 27, 502 236) 8, 551 157] 5, 068 627 

1, 966,013} 32,390] 1,327,634) 8,612 059, 254,936) 3,810 131,835} 1,731 58, 092} 15! 5, 660 
3,080,943) 49, 671| 2,102,363) 13, 024 12,771} 364,939] 6,260 225,887] 2,527 85, 917) 177 6, 705 
722,976) 10,342} 482,681) 3,272 | 000 55,822} 1,905 69, 920 791 26, 650) 263) 10,12 

| 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 2 Beneficiary’s State of residenee as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 
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§ Includes $330, 180 paid to claimants from whom benefits had been formerly 


withheld because of receipt of old-age pensions from employers. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


* Data not available. 
State agencies. 


justed for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


-wage plan. 


‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


? Total, part-total, and partial. 


' Not ad 


bined 


' Excludes transitional claims. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payment. medical care 
for reci ts of public assistance, program and 
State, ber 19511 

Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? cones to the nently _ assist- 
ance children blind to ance 
disabled 

SE 7 I Rae sti y) $7,772 

SES FS Se, | I © ( 45, 354 

Conn......... $139, 523 $64, 634 $3, 356 is) ® 

a ed a 638 ee) RE ( 

| oY Ne Ss 6 $i1 105 

eae 689, 828 74, 115 17, 916 24, 678 374, 637 

Tiasccsenen 203, 838 48, 066 8, 838 Q 137, 720 

Slike bensectbennnsmialicnacndemttnadeanasamme ( 127, 323 

Kans... 111, 087 28, 150 2, 008 15, 520 456 

 Seeenemp! Danae 2, 581 118 1, 266 625 

A TS I eee | Rea cemeae (« 37, 622 

Mass... 308, 125 pr g MO. , 708 196, 614 

a a oa adel cin CAE \ thee BEE |B) a8 56, 511 

ccbetan 587, 513 38, 567 8, 597 ® (8) 

SS ae PaaS Se. eel F pet | Bean Be 122, 871 

=a 148, 082 &, 853 433 ® ® 

Nev... of BR | Eee (*) 5, 250 

N. H.*. 80, 784 23, 087 2, 887 (s) ® 

ean Bees 11,560 |. EE TBs. 2 EG 83, 108 

ie 1, 206, 452 364, 041 49, 081 348, 154 (® 

9, 303 Yeas 2, 346 96, 589 

N, Dak....... 23, 235 7 228 920 16, 108 
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wee IEE seteeh Eee Bae oe Bee 121, 
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. = a) ees F guupbiien SE Bes ee es 2, 991 

i i eacenc 269, 893 79, $87 7, 858 5, 786 066 




















1 For December oe excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 195 
3 Excludes States thet either made no vendor army for medica] care for 
December or did not report such payments. For the 


, figures in italics represent payments made: oehowt 


types of B of — 


ain all 8 States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the V irgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 


Table 10.—Average payments naieding senior payments 
“for , medical enna andl average smsamnt af pay- 
e, 


ments assistance case, by gram and 
December 1951 tn 



























































Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age d ent id to 
assistance the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State ? dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
| AB — B.S = - All ments gist a 
assist. or [assist assis’ 
ance | medi-| *®°* | medi-| 29° | medi-| 9®°* | medt- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
RS ER $68. 60] $7. 33)$120. ® 
TE wcodehdbbonbhasdcantehabeniaabeil 81. 
i = Pe EP. 48.27} .08).......}...... $0.01 
ES a X SIEVE -o-| 62 5. 114. 55 10. 33 
BBA? SHKRF EX 41. 6. 71. Y 
RB RF &. 39 Oe 52.67| 2.94) 87.77 99 
Ds coccdohshocsh<sssecctehdbaliohan 59. 09 
eR nesdehdbcunhbscane 67.14) 2.97) 121. 27.05 
at a Se 55. 13} 10. 54) 108. 8 
ineciattdinadbopalbaie 52, 6. 92. 41 
| EF Eee ie SSA ae BS ee ° 
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> Massdghticachahboume 63. 81) 10. 119. 69} 6. 12.03 
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BY s MOR dckcdgntbensines 2. 91. 51 1&4 
Ohio. .... 50. 1.76| 68.71 ? See Ger’ 
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data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1952, All averages based on Cneee coments eanee pera. 
vendor payments for 


made without 





of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


* Data not available. 
‘Includes premiums 
provided in earlier months. 


paid into pooled fund as well as payments for services 


vided before 





F 
1 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Decem- 
ber or did not report such payments. 
*'No program for ald to the permanently and totally disabled. 
verage payment computed on base excluding 
the pooled fund was established. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


payments for services pro- 
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Issues.” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 
66, Feb. 1952, pp. 1-24. $1.25. 

Currton, C. STANLEY. “Report on 
Old People in Minnesota Nursing 
Homes.” Minnesota Welfare, St. 


Paul, Vol. 7, Dec. 1951, pp. 10-13. 

HaNion, JOHN J. Principles of Pub- 
lic Health Administration. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
1950. 506 pp. $6. 

“The Second International Geron- 
tological Congress: Public Health 
Aspects in Brief.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, Feb. 
1952, pp. 127-141. 55 cents. 
Summaries of 24 papers present- 

ed at the meeting held in St. Louis 

in September 1951. 

“Sickness Beneficiaries in 1950-51.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Feb. 1952, pp. 30-35. 


“Sickness Insurance—When a Rail- 
road Employee Becomes Il.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Feb. 1952, pp. 26-29. 
Summarizes the experience of 

two claimants to show how the sick- 

ness insurance program works. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1952) 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































































| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change froom— 
| 
eeher Average per— Jammaty 1952 ee 4 1951 
State | 4 Teial n n— 
families o 
Total ? Children 
amount Wember oe 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
| 
— ~ - ——— }| —___—__ | ______ 
TN ilisen tobcdacnactctunoossn’ | andi 2,050,853 | 1,531,121 |$45, 275, 761 76. 22 $22. 08 +0.1 +0.3 —8.9 = 
Total, 52 States 4... | 504,011 | 2,050,742 | 1, 531, 041 | 45, 274, 247 76. 22 22. 08 +.1 +.3 —8.9 —5.4 
0 18, 285 65, 018 50, 895 639, 670 34. 98 9. 84 +.5 +.7 —3.1 +10 
ae * 723 | 2, 291 1, 662 52, 712 72. 91 23.01 +14 +2.1 +8.9 +17.5 
Arizona....-....-..- 3, 492 | 12, 979 9, 680 254, 749 72. 95 19. 63 —17 —1.6 — 18.0 —33.9 
in cctcidiaaccdo ditt | 13, 371 | 48, 889 37, 395 513, 158 38. 10. 50 +.2 +2.6 —28.1 —33.8 
Pes 55, 228 172, 377 129,406 | 6, 359, 036 115. 14 36. 89 (*) —.2 —2.6 3.4 
SE ; 5, 189 19, 053 14, 397 510, 791 98. 44 26. 81 —.2 =.3 —7.3 —.8 
Connecticut.................-- 4,913 16, 032 11, 631 525, 741 107.01 32. 79 —2.5 -—33 ~12.3 ~121 
ee ee 706 2, 7 2, 090 57, 046 80. 80 20. 91 +13 +,.8 +2.6 +15.1 
District of Columbia. - cae : 2, 043 | 8, 350 6, 489 200, 205 98. 00 23. 98 —.3 —.2 —5.1 +18 
ee we 17, 897 57, 566 42, 792 811, 215 45. 33 14.09 —4.3 —4.0 — 38.1 —43.8 
BNIEIB.. 202020-2-2-020-- 21, 381 71, 090 54,535 | 1,065, 535 49. 84 14.99 +1.9 +1.9 +19.0 +27.7 
PE ntnceosctebebac 3, 247 12, 037 9, 375 272, 318 83. 87 22. 62 —.2 +.1 —12.1 —17.0 
a 2, 203 7, 678 5, 671 246, 112. 03 32. 14 +1.0 +10 —124 —~6.5 
Illinois... . neabe 22, 967 81, 896 60,719 | 2, 560, 661 111. 49 31. 27 +.8 +.8 —2.7 +10.7 
Indiana................ 8, 523 28, 425 21, 004 570, 235 66. 91 20. 06 —11 =.9 —22.7 —21,2 
PRccccecceseccceccce 5, 298 18, 607 13, 849 * 530, 599 100. 15 28. 52 +18 +2.2 +2.2 +47 
ee 4,312 | 15, 300 11, 591 399, 802 92. 72 26. 13 —.4 +.2 —16.5 —5.2 
See 20, 633 73, 036 53, 844 864, 700 41.91 11. 84 1.1 —10 —13.9 —$% 1 
TT . 21, 836 79, 507 59,192 | 1,315, 382 60. 24 16. 53 (*) +.8 ~17.7 4 
ST 4, 458 15, 462 11, 208 326, 266 73. 19 21. 10 +.2 Lg ae | —22 
Se cccccsccseencs 124 19, 767 15, 083 434, 708 84. 84 21.99 +.8 4.6 —19.2 —13.3 
Massachusetts.........._. ae 13, 162 43, 343 31,875 | 1, 535, 433 116. 66 35. 43 +.3 +.6 —21 +3.2 
Michigan. ........... ; : 24, 875 | 80, 503 57,335 | 2,406, 472 96. 74 29. 89 +.7 +15 —3.2 +5.9 
Minnesota........... wcaiee 7, 903 26, 516 20, 180 778, 213 98. 47 29. 35 +1.3 4 —.2 +8.4 
Se 10, 280 38, 866 29, 885 270, 847 26. 35 6.97 +1.0 +.9 —47 +35.6 
EEE : 22, 392 75, 935 55,886 | 1, 167, 805 52.15 15. 38 —.9 cig —9,8 —9.6 
Montana... jase , . 2, 373 8, 292 6, 146 204, 97: 86. 38 24.72 —.5 —.2 —31 —2.7 
Si itdsencseced 2, 853 9, 57 7, 028 254, 782 89. 30 26. 62 —.3 a —19.0 —)t.7 
EA $1 111 80 1,514 (7) (7) ( (7) (’) ) 
New Hampshire. ..._. 1, 445 4, 990 3, 648 151, 043 104, 53 30. 27 —1.8 —2.4 —13.7 —14.8 
CC EE oon 5, 149 17, 240 13, 045 518, 289 100. 66 30. 06 +.5 +1.0 —2.7 +5.6 
FS 5, 309 18, 390 14, 117 274, 619 51.73 14. 93 +.1 +.8 —3.0 —15.9 
Ac Eb denice anan ‘ 53, 208 | 179, 840 128, 263 | 6,015, 794 113. 06 33. 45 —.2 én ll —3.9 =,4 
OT Sea 16, 944 60, 910 47, 126 793, 683 46. 84 13. 03 +.4 +1.0 +4.8 +10.0 
North Dakota_........_. deeeil 1, 653 5, 877 4, 452 158, 121 95. 66 26. 91 +.2 +3.2 —10.0 —17.8 
Onto ®......... Epes jaate sade 13, 574 49, 936 37, 579 983, 820 72. 48 19. 70 —.4 oo7 —8.3 —15.0 
| 20, 342 68, 044 51,288 | 1, 434, 338 70. 51 21. 08 —.6 =, 8 —6.2 —6.3 
Mibtbnttbcnetownecoonsseseseeal 3, 411 11, 450 8, 597 357, 874 104. 92 31. 26 +1.2 +1.9 — 15.0 —12.2 
th nasccoctnnsocmatetis 32, 921 | 119, 972 89, 57! 2, 900, 092 88. 09 24.17 —2.3 =~ F —2%6.1 —27.4 
Puerto Rico........... S | 17, 920 54, 40,467 | "164, 734 9.19 3.02 +7.9 +7.7 +57.2 +71.6 
iP 3, 357 11, 272 &, 134 324, 019 06, 52 28. 75 (® +.8 —3.7 +4.6 
as 6, 507 24, 269 18, 831 310, 516 47.72 12. 79 +.6 (6) —$,3 +33.9 
South Dakota_................ 2, 619 8, 491 6, 350 183, 848 70. 20 21. 65 +1.0 +28 +1.6 +5.8 
Tennessee_........ , 7: 74, 630 55, 955 997, 546 48.13 13. 37 —.2 +.1 —14.8 —14.0 
Texas. ..._. 16, 231 62, 954 46, 989 801, 178 49. 36 12. 73 (*) +.6 —15.9 ew et 
Slithersccecs 2, 953 10, 272 7, 616 1 109. 39 31. 45 —1.0 +.8 —9.9 +6.8 
Vermont........ 1,019 3, 543 2, 734 54, 284 53. 27 15. 32 +1.3 +1.1 -17 —1.8 
Virgin Islands *- 23 707 624 i) ae eee ees BS 
i SE ; 7,778 29, 007 22, 055 406, 070 52. 24 14.00 +.5 +1.7 —87 —4.8 
Washington........._. edull 9, 173 30, 543 22, 196 950, 109 103. 58 31.11 +1.2 +.9 —18.7 —36.1 
West Virginia.._._. “oem 16, 878 62, 099 48, 066 1, 021, 765 60. 54 16. 45 +.3 +7.6 —7.2 —3.7 
ED ds. cccctcase | &, 434 28, 489 20, 950 | 958, 412 113. 64 33. 64 +.9 +2.3 —5.7 +5.2 
PNB cccccceccccse 568 2, 054 1, 545 | 57, 462 101.17 27. 98 +2.9 | +3.7 —110 mm i 
i 











! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. Al] data sub- 
ject to revision. 

7 Includes as eeeuats the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at Jeast 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, May 1952 


* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipient® 
quarterly. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
plemental payments of $92, 209 from general assistance funds were made to 2, 861 
families. 

* Estimated. 








| Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Reci, ts and payments to recipients, by State, 




















February 1952! 

{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

such payments] 
Percentage change 

Payments to from Jan 
uary 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State of 
recipients - 

a." Average | Number | Amount 
Ca ) 131,779 | $6,097,622 $46. 27 +2.6 +2.7 
Alabama_........... 8, 524 190, 036 22.20 —.2| +.4 
Ganerede...........- 3, 621 185, 748 $1.30 +2.0 +2.2 
Delaware........... 129 5, 624 43. 60 —.8 —L0 
Dist. of Col. ....-.- 1, 268 68, 504 54. 10 +.8 +La3 
Hawaii... ..--. 1, 140 53,166 | 46.64 t:} +1.5 
daho. 790 41, 242 62. 21 8 +Li 
2, 532 109, 569 43.27 +4.9 —.6 
2, 623 133, 981 51.08 +.8 +.7 
14, 515 569, 519 39. 24 +.8 +Li 
2, 583 122, 612 47.47 +.4 +.3 
3, 846 231,873 60.16 Bre $4 +16.2 
1, 008 66, 318 60. 40 +3.8 +5.3 
782 15, 465 19. 78 +5.0 +5.8 
10, 743 497, 151 46. 28 +2.0 +19 
1,078 59, 839 56. 51 +2.1 +2.0 
1, 247 73, 896 59. 26 +17.3 +20.4 
2, 000 78, 992 39. 50 +1.2 +1.2 
29,088 | 1,784,140 61.34 +17 +15 
4, 354 118, 643 27.25 +17 +L9 
615 37, 592 61.13 +10 +7.0 
4, 607 24, 44. 46 +3.0 +3.0 
2,046 59, 760 29.21 +11.1 +11.6 
1,727 117, 516 68.05 +2.9 +3.1 
9, 498 422,177 44. 45 +.8 +2.2 
3, 579 32, 844 9. 18 +10.8 +10.4 
198 12, 810 St 70 +3.7 +6.7 
3, 925 124, 741 738 +3.6 +3.6 
160 6, 471 40. 44 +111 +113 
1, 558 89, 064 67.17 —.4 +Lé6 
lgl 7, 892 41. 32 —-10 -—Lil 
25 {a eee ae ae 
2,918 98, 107 33. 62 +3.9 +4.60 
5, 358 327, 861 61.19 +.4 —.4 
2, 039 66, 527 32. 63 +13.8 +27.2 
syl 57, 654 &.71 +2.5 +3.8 
453 25, 605 53.01 +.8 +.1 




















FH ay deliwition vf wee hy Fe ero ivél, ». 2. jy ~ =] 
aS as eae tate plans not yet approved by the Socia 
“Se epr a. ~ oe ae to revision. 

epresents States report Pp n operation. 

§ Estimated. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and Payments to 
cases, by State, February 1952! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 
































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- January 1952 February 195) 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age : 

= Amount} ~ “4 Amount 

al 

Total *___|336, 000 /$15, 903,000 | $47.31 | —0.9| —1.4)—20.1|) ~Igy | 
DO acta 128 3,126} 24.42] +5.8/ +9.9/4+25.5] +385 

Alaska_.... 34 4,082} 48.60; (@) () — 24.3 +12 | 
pT See 1, 062 42,546] 40.06) —5.3) -—5.8) —27.7) —2) 
Ark. 4._....| 2,468 32,547 | 13.19) —1.4 —1.6) —42 2) 
Calif.......| 32,011 | 1,471,166 | 45.96) —25| -—1.4| —98 «5 
Colo....... 2, 242 95,148 | 42.44) +65 +6.4 | —53.9 —53.7 
Conn...... $4,060 | 217,001) 53.80) +2.4 +13) —65 +37 
23S 922 37,180 | 40.33 +.1 —2.5 | —17.4 —&9 
| 3, Saas 664 35 334 54.72) +14 +1.1 | —37.5 —%5 
SRS 6 4,900 | a TO as: Sa ental 
a 63, 395 17. 76 —.8 +1.3 | +6.2) +134 
Hawaii....| 1,861 100,562 | 54.04 | —3.7 +.4/—-50.5) —@; 
Idaho *_... 171 6,343 | 37.09; —1.2 +1.5 | — 50.9 —47.9 
| SS aeae 28,526 | 1,651,262 | 57.89) —1.3/) —13/-—225|) ~My 
{aa 10, 338 314,055 | 30.38) —21| —11.9| —11.7 —104 
Iowa.......| 4,163 139,630 | 33.54 —.4 —31}) —3.9 +21 
Kans......| 2,261 107,861 | 47.70 —.3 $2.4) —21.3| —122 
rdennnae 465 73,620 | 24.99) +3.4 +61) —-127| =—§) 
eipencasl 6, 131 235,285 | 38.38 .6 +.8| +2.9 +33) 
Maine..... 3, 693 158, 690 42.97 —2.9 —5.2) —15.5 | —10.49 
| See 3, 141,170 | 45.75 | +27 —.9| —42.1 —41¢ 
“SEES 16, 996 882, 51.91 -1.9) —6.9/—23.0; —2L7 
Mich....-- 24,199 | 1, 153, 310 7.66) +11) +.3]) +.9] +14) 
ee 6, 798 355,607 | 52.31) +1.0) —13] —10.0 —30 
Miss...... 882 11,166 | 12.66 —.3 —.8)} +115) +242 
ee 9, 637 292,273 | 30.33 | —14|; —19|—244) —®2 
Mont...--. 773 26,074 | 33.73) —95| -—48) —20.1 —31L3 
1, 431 55,123 | 38.52 —.8 +.3| —12.5) —4? 
| See * 290 610,000 | 34.48 0 —2.0 | —30.1 —10.7 
_ 3. ater 1, 461 (905 | 41.62} —7.1| -—1.7/-116| —1mg 

| i 

wc accel tae 477, 618 61.19 —1.9 +.6) —20.2 —135 
N. Mex.... 324 7, 04 21.7 —4.7)| —-2.3|-—73.8| —7b0 
N. Y....../°50,306 | 3,658,407 | 72.72) —13) -—1.7 | —17.9 —27 
N.C_....| 2,439 47,681 | 19.55) +39) +6.2)/—413/] —3LO 
N. Dak... 625 23,120; 44.99) —43 —3.0|—35.4) —4 
Ohio *__...| 20, 762 842,546 | 40. 58 +.2 —.3 | —16.6 —21L0 
Okla_...... 1 6, 000 (#4) (4) —-14; @) | —&@l 
_- See 5, 047 351, 291 59. 07 —2.6 —19 —9.6 —5.5 
NR 20, 861 1,061,105 | 530.87) —1L5 "6 | 42.0 | -—! 
_y ee 2, 703 8, 444 6.82; —8&3 —-5.8)|—-56.1) —87.5 
__ =a. 272, 393 60. 91 —65.1 —3.7 —8.0 +24 
>. Se 318 39,302 | 16.96 +.2 +1.9 | —30.8 —49 
8. Dak.....| 1,149 243 | 28.06 | +26.7/ +32.5) +7.7| +40 
, ee 2, 924 198) 1272) +33) +141) —7.5| +70 
. 2 aaa . (6 | , See eee eee — 
Utah......./ 1,422 81, 183 57.09 +.6 +2.5 | +20.7 “+362 
a aE 31,050 RG ©... cod sbalicdandedbaeenese oééccces|snunn 
V.L.......| 4235 | a Fe eens ORDA ee 
. “eee 440 66,083 | 27.08 | +62) +114| —28.9 —4u7 
Wash...... 9, 875 540,465 | 54.73 | —1.3 —7.5|—-333) —S&6 
_ 9 Soest 3, 841 100, 487 26. 16 —5.4 +11.6 | —37.1| —244 
Wis......../ 5,901 334, 351 56. 66 (4) +2.9 | —1214 +11 
_ ae 225 10,236 | 45.49 0 —6.3 —41.3 | —41L6 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Ali data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey pa ts made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, italization, and oe only. 

4 Percentage change not ene on base of less than | 

* State program only; excludes program administered by ‘ea cal officials. 

* About 12 ¢ of this total fs cetimated. 

* Partly ted. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of Payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. f 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for _ services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care on 

© Includes 5,357 cases and payments of 3158, 744 representing supplementa- 


tion of other assistance programs. 

" Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,780 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,689 cases under program -- iinistered by 
Oklahoms Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

2 Estimated, 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 


"4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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